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George Starkey 


Chemotherapy — the treatment of 
infections by means of chemical rem- 
edies—is considered one of the most 
modern developments in medicine. 
Yet it was being practised in London 
nearly 300 years ago by George 
Starkey, the son of an English clergy- 


i . 
«oman in the Bermudas. Starkey was 


educated at Harvard, Massachusetts— 
then a British colony—and graduated in 1640. Coming to London, he became an 
apothecary and showed great skill and versatility in the preparation of chemical medi- 


cines such as quinine. He won a high reputation for his “extraordinary knowledge 
of chemistry”, and was on familiar terms with the leading chemists of the time. 

On the outbreak of the Great Plague in 1665, he at once set about seeking a cure, 
and was reported to have compounded a specific which was always effective. Demands 
for his services were so great that he became overworked. His health suffered, and he 
too fell a victim to the Plague. He gave detailed instructions as to how his own remedy 
was to be administered to him, but his physician made an error and Starkey died, and 
with him the secret prescription. A contemporary wrote of him “Our friend Dr. 
Starkey is dead of this visitation, with about six more of them chymicall practitioners 
the most of them distractedly madd”. The sneer was unworthy for the ‘“chymicall 
practitioners” had treated Plague patients with complete disregard of personal danger, 


“Uy, 


even going so far as to hold post mortems on victims. From these crude 


beginnings sprang the science of chemotherapy which, 300 years later, was | * 


to crown its many great achievements with the development of penicillin, 


and the sulpha drugs. 
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Foreword 


ORRESPONDENTS (to whom, since the 
magazine first appeared, its editors 
have been indebted for many other 
helpful criticisms) suggest that, public 
attention being now focused upon China, 
HISTORY TODAY should include articles 
dealing with the Far East. In the current 
issue, therefore, we publish an account of 


the ancient Chinese capital of Lo-Yang 
by Arthur Waley and a description of the 
growth of Macao by Maurice Collis. Arthur 
Waley, one of the foremost sinologists and 
translators of the present day, relates how, 
during the fourth century after Christ, the 
“greatest city of the whole eastern world”, 
a seat of urban civilization and the home of a 
particularily sophisticated form of intellec- 
tual nihilism, was captured and sacked by 
the invading Huns—an event, he says, that, 
like the sack of Rome by the Goths in the 


year A.D. 410, marked a turning point in 
history. The significance of the story re- 
quires no additional emphasis; and, so 
thorough were the effects of the Hun 
invasion and so complete the disappearance 
of the civilization they overthrew, that no 
memorials survive by which it might be 
illustrated. With Maurice Collis’ article we 
begin to approach the present age. The 
development of Macao was an early example 
of Western infiltration, which continued at 
increasing speed till the outbreak of the 
Boxer troubles, and did not come to an 
end until the establishment of Communist 
China. With an article by Dixon Hoste on 
Marxism and China, tracing the links be- 
tween traditional Chinese philosophy and 
the doctrines of Engels and Marx, we hope 
to prolong this study in a later issue. 
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ENTERPRISE 


AMBRIDGE is rich in tradition — tradition 
that is a vital memorial to the successful 
enterprise of past ages. And that this tradition 
inspires and is productive of fresh endeavour is 
evident from the place of Cambridge today in the 
forefront of scholastic and scientific inquiry. 
Weare proud of our associations with Cambridge, 
for we believe that the spirit of this world-famous 
University is worthily reflected in our own 
activities—the enterprising research and tradi- 
tionally high standards of craftsmanship which 
have made the name of PYE supreme in modern 
radio and TV. 
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By ARTHUR WALEY 


N A.D. 311 Lo-yang, the capital of China 

and the greatest city of the whole eastern 

world, was captured and sacked by the 
Huns. For several centuries northern China 
was under foreign rule, and when at the end of 
the sixth century the north passed once more 
into Chinese hands the culture of the great 
native dynasties that ruled a powerful and 
united China (such, for example, as that of 
the T’ang) was in many ways a synthesis of 
nomad Turkic and traditional Chinese elements. 
The year 311, then (like the year 410, when the 
Goths sacked Rome), marks a turning-point 
in history. Gibbon, before describing the sack 
of Rome, pauses to give a general account of the 
city and the people who lived in it. We may 
well follow his example. What, then, materially 
and spiritually, was Lo-yang at the beginning 
of the fourth century ? The name is familiar 
to modern readers, for it figured fairly constant- 
ly in war-news at the time of the Japanese 
invasion. It lies in the north-west corner of 
the province of Honan, some twenty miles 
south of the Yellow River. The population at 
the beginning of the fourth century was about 
600,000. That of Rome may have been some- 
what larger ; otherwise there was probably no 
city in the world of that size. It measured about 
two miles from north to south and was about 
one and a half miles wide. The main streets 
were divided into three parts. In the middle, 
the Imperial Road ran between walls about 
three and a half feet high. Only the Emperor 
and his family and the highest officials (Presi- 
dents of Boards, and the like) could use this 
central road. Ordinary people used the tracks 
that ran on each side of it, and these tracks 
were “One Way ” ; traffic going from one of 
the city gates to the centre used the left-hand 
track ; traffic going in the reverse direction 
used the track on the right. These main roads 
were flanked by avenues of elm and sophora. 


The public buildings were of the utmost 
magnificence. The Indian monk Jivaka who 
came to Lo-yang about 305 declared that the 
great cluster of Palace buildings corresponded 
exactly with the Thirty-three Palaces of the 
paramount god Indra, as seen by the religious 
in ecstatic vision, “‘ allowing (he added) for the 
fact that they are human work, not divine ”’. 
The blinds of these Palace buildings were of 
mother-of-pearl, and at sunset flashed with a 
dazzling radiance. The great boulevard that 
led up to the Palace buildings was called 
Bronze Camel Street, after the huge bronze 
figure of a camel that stood at its head, in the 
square outside the Palace gates. The Govern- 
ment offices were in the Palace precincts ; the 
city offices of the provincial administrations 
lay near the eastern city gates. There were three 
markets : the Metal Market in the centre of the 
town, the Horse Market in the east and a 
general market outside the southern walls. It 
would be possible to give a much more detailed 
picture of Lo-yang at other periods, both 
earlier and later. For Lo-yang c. 311 our 
sources are limited. 

When we turn from the city to the people 
that lived in it we naturally find ourselves 
provided with ample information about the 
educated, governing class, but are left com- 
pletely in the dark about the lives and thoughts 
of the ordinary people who formed the bulk of 
the population. This is inevitable ; for all the 
records come from members of the ruling class 
(which was at this period almost completely 
hereditary), and this class was interested in the 
common people mainly in regard to their cor- 
porate utility as soldiers and tax-payers, though 
always with an eye to the menace that they con- 
stituted as possible insurgents. 

The prevailing faction in this ruling class 
was strongly Taoist. They justified conserva- 
tive laissez-faire of a familiar kind by the 
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argument that Being must have sprung from 
Non-being. Thus Everything is the product of 
Nothing, and this Nothing (which had the 
power to produce a whole universe) must be a 
prodigious force. They identified this force 
with Tao, the Absolute of the early Taoists, 
and believed that by conforming to it one can 
share in its magic ; that one has only to do 
nothing, and everything gets done. This led to 
(or was the excuse for) a contempt for adminis- 
trative duties and social obligations. The basis 
of this as of most philosophies was an irrelevant 
analogy. Traditional Chinese thinking was 
concerned with the family, viewed as a tree. 
The founder of the family was the stock (pén) 
of the tree and its “ ramifications” were of 
course the branches. Transferring this meta- 
phor from the origin of families to the origin of 
Everything, the Taoists naturally regarded the 
manifold forms of Being as branches that had 
sprung from a single ancestral “stock”, 
anterior to Being. This “‘ stock ” could only be 
Non-being, that is to say “ Nothing”. 
“Nothing” thus becomes an Ancestor, a 
“ stock”, and it was a maxim of traditional 
religion that “every man must reverence 
the stock from which he springs ”. This same 
word “‘ reverence ”, ch’ung, which means also 
“exalt”, “worship”, was applied by the 
Taoists to their cult of Nothing. They were 
not merely people who had reached a specula- 
tive conclusion about the priority of non-Being. 
They had transferred traditional ideas about 
the Ancestor to what M. Sartre calls Je néant, 
and believed that by behaving in a way con- 
formable to the character of their new Ancestor 
they could share in his #é, his magic power. In 
doing so they overlooked the fact that they had 
turned Nothing into Something—albeit Some- 
thing very insubstantial and mysterious ; which, 
if I remember rightly, is just what Professor 
Ayer onceaccused Heidegger and Sartre of doing, 


As representative of these aristocratic 
Nihilists let us take Wang Yen (A.D. 266-311), 
Prime Minister at the time of the fall of Lo- 
yang. He belonged to one of the most dis- 
tinguished families in China, the Wangs of 
Lang-yeh, and was descended from a long line 
of high officials. He was famous for his great 
beauty and in particular for the jade-like white- 
ness of his hands. He subscribed to the theory 


- that though exceptional people can acquire 


transcendant powers through the cult of /e 
néant (to use M. Sartre’s convenient term), 
inferior people (among whom he modestly 
ranked himself) must be content if through 
their cult of the néant they manage (in a danger- 
ous world) to save their own skins. He did his 
best to take a negative line towards everything, 
merely to drift with the tide of events ; and as 
he belonged to the privileged class, had great 
ability, and, despite his principles, a consider- 
able capacity for decisive action, he “ drifted ” 
into high post after high post, until (as we have 
seen) he became Prime Minister, though still 
protesting that he had “ never had any such 
ambition ” and had only reached his present 
eminence “ by a series of routine promotions ”’. 


The favourite distraction of Wang Yen and 
his friends was “ pure conversation ”, that is 
to say, talk for talk’s sake, as opposed to talking 
with a view to action. “‘ Mysteries” (hsuan), 
such as how the universe came into existence, 
were discussed, and problems about the rela- 
tion of words to facts. For example, is a white 
horse a horse ? And interwoven with these high 
themes were endless discussions about the 
characters of absent friends. The conversation, 
in fact, was very like that of clever under- 
graduates at our own Universities. Of the end- 
less anecdotes about Wang Yen the one that I 
like best has also the convenience of intro- 
ducing us to P’ei Wei, Wang Yen’s chief 
philosophical opponent. At the height of his 
reputation as an expounder of Taoism Wang 
Yen was beseiged by students who came to ask 
difficult questions. Once when he had been 
talking continuously for two days he said 
wearily to a young enquirer, “ I am not feeling 
well to-day. P’ei Wei lives close by ; you had 
better go and ask him”. It was as though Dr. 
McTaggart, the great Idealist, had said to an 
importunate visitor, “ You had better go and 
ask Bertrand Russell”. For P’ei Wei’s attitude 
was this : An absolute Negation could not pos- 
sibly produce anything. “ Being” must have 
produced itself. Only what “is”, what 
* exists ”, can affect what exists. To talk of a 
society being. ruled by Inactivity (wu-wei) is 
absurd. How can the Void, the Non-existent, 
do any good to us human creatures who, unlike 
it, do exist ? 
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P’ei Wei’s doctrine was called “ exalting 
Being”, as opposed to “ exalting Nothing ”’. 
According to him the ancestor whom we should 
reverence is not Nothing, but that mysterious 
thing “ Being”, which performed the pro- 
digious feat of producing itself out of nothing. 

Essentially, then, what P’ei Wei preached was 
ordinary common sense ; but such a view was 
far from being common at Lo-yang, where the 
cult of Nothing was being continually re- 
inforced by the arrival from India and Central 
Asia of eminent Buddhists whose doctrine of the 
Void (sumya) was interpreted by the Chinese as 
an exotic version of their own Nihilism. 

Such were the representatives of the two 
opposing schools of thought at Lo-yang. 


Now let us turn to the Huns. They were 
remote cousins of the Western Huns who 
invaded Europe in the fifth century. Hard- 
pressed by another Turkic people, the Hsien- 
pi, they had been given permission by the 
Chinese at various times in the third century 
to settle in north-eastern China, where they 
were intended to act as a buffer against attacks 
by other nomads. Shih Lo, whom I am taking 
as the representative of the Hun side, was born 
in 274. His father was leader of one of the Hun 
tribes that had been settled by the Chinese on 
the north-east frontier. About A.D. 302 the 
Governor of this part of China who, like most 
provincial governors at that period, was a 
member of the Chinese Imperial family, found 
himself short of funds for military expenses 
and raised the necessary amount by kidnapping 
a number of Huns and selling them as slaves. 
Among those that were marched off “‘chained in 
pairs ” was Shih Lo. He was purchased by a 
man who lived at P’ing-yiian, in north-western 
Shantung, close to the Imperial horse-breeding 
pastures. Here he got into touch with one of 
the grooms, and with money obtained by petty 
brigandage bribed him to join a band of 
adventurers whom Shih Lo had collected, and 
mount them on horses from the Imperial 
paddocks. They were joined by a number of 
Chinese malcontents, and under the leader- 
ship of the groom, who had now become their 
General with Shih Lo as his second-in- 
command, they begin to plunder north-eastern 
China. In 307 they sacked the great city of 
Yeh, about 115 miles north-east of Lo-yang, 


and slaughtered its commander who was, in 
fact, the Governor who had sold Shih Lo into 
slavery. Shortly after this the groom General 
was heavily defeated by Government troops 
and Shih Lo, retiring to the north, put himself 
at the disposition of the main Hun ruler. He 
had by that time made himself a reputation as 
a soldier and at once became one of the most 
important Hun generals. The Huns had now 
determined to get even with the Chinese, who 
for so long had treated them as chattels. In 
308 they reached the gates of Lo-yang, but 
were driven off under the energetic leadership 
of our Nihilist philosopher Wang Yen, who 
apparently had only a limited faith in the magic 
of Inactivity. There were more Hun reverses 
in 309. These were thought by the Huns to be 
due to the fact that the spirit of Mt. Sung, the 
guardian mountain of Lo-yang, had not been 
properly placated. After sacrifice to the spirit 
the Hun leaders were anxious to continue the 
attack ; but their astrologer discovered that 
311 not 309 would be the propitious year, and 
the Hun armies withdrew. In 310 the Hun chief 
died and there was a brief war of succession, 
which gave Lo-yang a breathing-space. In the 
winter of that year, however, the attack was 
renewed. Much of the country round Lo-yang 
was occupied by the Huns ; food-supplies in 
the city ran out and a terrible famine began. 
In the early summer of 311 the main Chinese 
armies, under the command of Wang Yen, 
were completely routed at Hu-hsien, about 
150 miles to the east of Lo-yang. Hu-hsien, 
strangely enough, was the place where Lao Tzu, 
the legendary founder of Taoism, was supposed 
to have been born and where sacrifices were 
made to his spirit. Did Wang Yen, one 
wonders, pause at his shrine ? 


A number of high-ranking prisoners were 
brought to Shih Lo’s tent and questioned about 
the state of affairs in Lo-yang. Among the 
prisoners was Wang Yen himself. He gave “a 
full account of the reasons for the defeat ”’. 
What he considered these to be we are not told. 
He mentioned, presumably, the chaos produced 
by a long period of dissension between the 
various royal princes, and the refusal of the 
provinces to come to the aid of the Capital. 
Shih Lo was much interested and sent for him 
again next day. In the course of the conversa- 
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once more protested, as he had done when he 
was made Prime Minister, that he was not 
interested in politics. It was Wang Yen’s 
maxim (as we have seen above) that whereas 
the full-fledged Taoist saint can perform 
miracles by his detachment from concrete 
realities, the most that the common man can 
do is to “‘ save his own skin”, undeterred by 
conventional non-Taoist ideas of dignity and 
morality. True to this principle and hoping 
(or so we are told) to curry favour with Shih 
Lo, he suggested that the Hun should pro- 
claim himself Emperor of China. “ You took 
office when you were quite young,” said Shih 
Lo, ignoring Wang Yen’s suggestion, “‘ made 
a name for yourself everywhere within the 
Four Seas, and now hold the highest office. 
How can you say that you have never had 
political ambitions ? If any one man is res- 
ponsible for the ruin of the Empire it is you.” 
And he ordered him to be removed. Then 
turning to his lieutenant, K’ung Ch’ang, he 
said, “I have travelled about a good deal in 
my time, but nowhere have I met with such a 
man as this. Oughtn’t we to make use of him ? ” 
“He is one of the Three Grandees of the 
Chinese Empire,” said K’ung Ch’ang. “ He 
would never work whole-heartedly in the 
interest of the Huns. Moreover, he has certainly 
done nothing on this occasion to make us 
respect him.” ‘“ We can at least not put him 
to the sword ”, said Shih Lo, and that night 
he sent men to push over the wall of the room 
in which Wang Yen was sleeping and suffocate 
him. Death by suffocation was more honourable 
than decapitation. 


The Hun armies entered Lo-yang from the 
south and east. The destruction of the city 
began with the burning of the offices of the 
provincial administrations which lay, as we 
have seen, just inside the eastern gates. Fierce 
street-fighting ensued and it was not till a 
fortnight later that the Palace, in the northern 
part of the city, was reached. It was ransacked 
by the Huns who carried off everything of 
value, including the ladies of the Emperor’s 
harem. The Emperor himself had made a 
previous attempt to escape by river to the east ; 
but the Huns burnt his boats before the 
expedition was ready to start. He now slipped 


tion Wang Yen spoke of his own career and - 


out by a back gate and attempted to escape 
westwards, in the direction of Ch’ang-an ; but 
he was overtaken and captured. After being 
held captive for a short time he was sent to 
the Hun Capital in the north-east where, 
stripped of all his grandeurs, he was made to 
carry round the wine at Hun banquets. After 
sacking the Palace the Huns pillaged and burned 
the Imperial Tombs, the Ancestral Shrines 
and the various Ministries. There had been at 
one moment a plan to spare Lo-yang and make 
it the Hun Capital. But it was still almost sur- 
rounded by unsubdued Chinese territory and 
the leaders decided that it might prove difficult 
to hold. The whole city was therefore burnt 
to the ground and no considerable town stood 
there till the Wei Tartars made Lo-yang their 
Capital in 493. 

News of the fall of Lo-yang, which was the 
terminus of a great Asiatic trade route, must 
have spread far beyond China. The one non- 
Chinese comment upon it that has come down 
to us occurs in a fragmentary letter (written 
probably in the summer of 313) by the Sogdian 
merchant Nanai-vandak to his colleague Nanai- 
dvar in Samarkand. It was found in the ruins 
of a watch-tower to the west of Tun-huang, 
on the western frontiers of China. The letter 
which is in Sogdian, an eastern dialect of early 
Persian, expresses astonishment that “ those 
Huns who yesterday were the Emperor’s vassals” 
should now have overthrown the empire. “And, 
Sir,” Nanai-vandak writes, “ the last Emperor 
—so they say—fled from Saragh (i.e., Lo-yang) 
because of the famine, and his Palace and walled 
city were set on fire . . . So Saragh is no more, 
Ngap (i.e., Yeh) no more ! ” 

But the cult of Non-being, “ pure conversa- 
tion” and Taoist indifferentism did not perish 
with Lo-yang. A large proportion of the official 
classes fled before the city fell, and after an 
unsuccessful attempt to set up a régime at 
Ch’ang-an in the west, the Chinese yielded the 
whole north to the “ barbarians ” and made a 
new Capital at Nanking, which remained in 
Chinese hands till its conquest by the Mongols 
in the thirteenth century. 


[The above account is taken from the original 
Chinese sources, except in the case of the Sogdian 
merchant’s letter, for which I have used the transla- 
tion of that brilliant Iranist, Professor W. B. 
Henning.—A. W.] 
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BRITISH TOWNS AND CITIES : 


The City Leeds 


By ARNOLD 


about the meaning of the name of this city. 
The late Professor Moorman accepted 
“the place of the prince”, but research has 
failed to identify the prince. More recent 
investigations favour the meaning “ the place 
of swamps ” and the flat spread of the city is 
compatible with this interpretation. The dis- 
cussion runs on and, in the meantime, Leeds 
has come to cover sixty square miles containing 
a population of 505,400 people. Within a radius 
of fifty miles there are approximately thirteen 
million inhabitants, a local market for a business 
venture as tightly packed as any in the 
Kingdom. 
Geographers point out that the city is a 


Freee IN PLACE-NAMES are still divided 


N. SHIMMIN 


typical market town at the foot of the Pennines, 
but they are quick to add that its importance is 
the result of the Industrial Age. When Industry 
developed apace, thesituation of Leeds conferred 
peculiar advantages for the conduct of the trade 
that accompanied the spread of manufacture. 
It is comforting to read that we are situated 
“ near the middle of the habitable parts of Great 
Britain, approximately half-way between the 
South coast of England and the highlands of 
Scotland, and mid-way between London and 
Glasgow, as well as between the North and the 
Irish seas”. This explains the feeling among 
the population that they are at the centre of 
things. But a favourable geographical situation 
is not the whole story. Such places as Beverley, 
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THE PARKINSON BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


York and Halifax were prominent before Leeds 


rose to fame. More comfort may be taken, 
therefore, from the assurance that “‘ the stand- 
ing of Leeds is the result of human energy and 
intelligence ” applied to local conditions. 

’ In our time the advantages of Leeds as a 
regional centre have been fully recognized. 
There is a regional office of the Ministry of 
Labour and of the Ministry of Health. When 
the National Health Service was launched, 
Leeds was the obvious town to choose for the 
regional administrative headquarters. Railway 


traffic over a wide area is controlled from Leeds; 
in wartime the city was the regional focus for 
Civil Defence. This supremacy does not go 
unchallenged. The Regional Hospital Board is 
about to move its .offices to Harrogate. The 
West Riding County Council governs its huge 
area from Wakefield, some ten miles to the 
south. Bradford is a proud and friendly rival 
only nine miles distant, and Huddersfield and 
Halifax would concede nothing to Leeds in 
their sense of civic responsibility. 

When the citizens say that Leeds leads, they 
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THE CIVIC HALL, LEEDS 


are not relying on a rather feeble pun. They 


are voicing the pioneering spirit of the town, 
for there is a remarkable list of “ firsts ” in the 
realm of invention that may be claimed for 
the city. The first installations of power- 
pumped water for public supply were set up in 
Leeds about 1693 ; the first railway to be built 
under Act of Parliament was constructed on the 
Hunslet side of the town, and experiments 
leading to the discovery of oxygen began in 
Holbeck. Smeaton of Leeds was the first 
engineer to investigate scientifically the heat 
cycle in steam-engines. Portland cement was 
invented in the city by Joseph Aspdin. In 
Holbeck, Adam Paton made the first litho- 
graphic machines for colour printing, and off- 
set colour printing was started in Leeds. The 
change from bark tanning to chrome tanning 
was a local development. The University was 
the first in the country to establish a Fuel 
Department. Automatic three-light traffic 
signals were tried out and adopted first in 
Leeds. 

There are many other instances, but the list 
will suffice to show that the city has always been 
on the alert for something new, and as a result 
has an exceptionally wide range of employ- 


THE INFIRMARY, 
ST. GEORGE’S IN THE BACKGROUND 


ments. Critics say this variety is inimical to a 
strong character for the place. Defenders hold 
that variety gives stability to the life of the city, 
because it never suffers the extremes of boom 
and slump which are so familiar in the “ one- 
industry ” town. 

Little more than a century ago places like 
Boar Lane, Park Square and Woodhouse Lane 
bore the country style that the names suggest. 
Hunslet was little more than a village. These 
areas are now at the centre of the factory and 
warehouse districts of the city. In 1775 the 
total population was 17,000. By 18o1 it had 
grown to 53,000 and in 1821 it was 83,000. 
In 1831 the total was 123,000 ; in 1861, 207,000 
and in 1891, 367,000. Prior to the nineteenth 
century, therefore, Leeds was rather like a 
good-sized urban district of our time. In the 
fourteenth century woollen manufacture and 
mining competed for command of the town, 
but wool took the lead and remained the 
dominating influence for four centuries. With 
the coming of the Industrial Revolution coal 
and iron working gave the engineering industry 
the impetus that carried it to first place within 
fifty years. It was not until the 1850’s that this 
lead was threatened and, eventually, overtaken 
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by the wholesale clothing industry which, to-day, 
is easily the largest single industry in the city. 

If we look rather more closely at the events 
within each of these periods—wool, engineer- 
ing, wholesale clothing—we can explain the 
Leeds we know now. About the middle of the 
sixteenth century Leeds was first able to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of Beverley and York in 
the wool trade and by the end of the century 
wool manufacture was the employment of most 
of its inhabitants. Broad-cloths were the staple 
product and several “ clothiers” employed 
twenty or more people under one roof in 
miniature factories. During the reigns of the 
first two Stuart kings, Leeds lost one-third of 
its population by war and plague. Neverthe- 
less, the economic importance of the town was 
recognized by the granting of the charter in 
1626. State regulation of industry was the 
order of the day, and the new civic heads of 
Leeds were made specially responsible for 
“* the workers and labourers for making woollen 
cloth’. Commissions of inquiry into the loss 
of trade in this century found that foreign 
competition, high costs of production and “ the 
false making of cloths ” were the sources of the 
trouble. 
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- Early in the Georgian period Leeds played 
a prominent part in the establishment of 
worsted cloth manufacture in the West Riding. 
It was not until Victorian times that the migra- 
tion from Leeds to Bradford set in and gave 
that city its present eminence as a worsted 
centre. The second half of the eighteenth 
century brought bad harvests, dearer food and 
trade depressions, and the American War 
robbed both clothiers and merchants of a 
valuable market. Recovery set in after the end 
of the Napoleonic wars. It was then that 
Benjamin Gott and William Hirst led the way 
in mechanization and large-scale manufacture 
of cloth in factories. Both encountered the full 
force of the prejudice against machinery, but 
Hirst sacrificed a fortune for his faith. Factory 
production brought specialization and goods 
made to order, and the picturesque Cloth Halls 
in the city were outdated as markets. As trans- 
port developed, the traveller and the agent dis- 
placed the “stall” in the local market. It 
seems strange that, just as woollen and worsted 
cloth manufacture became well established in 
Leeds, the competition of engineering and other 
industries should undermine its position. Yet 
such was the case. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century engineering claimed pride of 
place, but movements were afoot which were to 
give wholesale clothing pride of place during 
the first half of the present century. 


In times when open-cast mining had made 
scars on some of the most attractive park-land 
in the area, it is interesting to find Thoresby 
mentioning in 1714 that there were “pits 
without number ” in Leeds. Small affairs, no 
doubt, with a handful of people working out- 
crop coal. It was more than a century later 
(1835) that the Middleton Pit was reported to 
have reached a depth of 420 feet, though greater 
depths were found impracticable until the pro- 
blems of coal-winding and ventilation could be 
solved. Durham dealt with the former question, 
but Fourness of Leeds led the way in mine 
ventilation. Letters patent for his first fan 
were granted in 1837 and other inventions soon 
followed, in particular “the iron man”, a 
mechanical pick driven by compressed air. 
Electricity in the mines in this area was not 
used for lighting until 1878 and successful 
pumping and electric haulage systems were not 
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achieved until the early 80’s. In 1874 the York- 
shire College of Science was established in 
Leeds and provided the nucleus of the Univer- 
sity. The first student registered was a miner. 

Matthew Murray’s “ Blenkinsop” loco- 
motive laid the foundations of engineering in 
the city, though the earlier work of Cort in 
1783-84 had prepared the way. It was Cort who 
discovered how to smelt iron with coal and roll 
it into bars, instead of forging with hammers. 
But to Murray’s skill were due many improve- 
ments in textile machinery, and it was he who 
set the pattern of Leeds engineering—trans- 
port services on the one side and industrial 
equipment on the other. To-day, transport 
means locomotives, marine engines, steam and 
motor wagons, chain- and anchor-testing 
machinery, and parts for seaplanes and aero- 
planes. And industrial equipment has come to 
command a bewildering variety of effor— 
in machinery for oil-mills, silk spinning, wool- 
combing, jute manufacture, hydraulic pump- 
ing, agriculture and the making of parts for 
motor-cars, not to mention a wide range of 
electrical gear and the building of printing 
machinery. 
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The beginnings of the third major develop- 
ment in the economic life of Leeds were set 
in France. About 1830 a tailor at St. Etienne 
devised a crude sewing machine which was to 
suffer the attack of machine-smashing rioters 
in 1841. Undeterred, Thimmonier designed 
an improved model, made entirely of metal, 
for which he took out patents in the United 
Kingdom. Walter Hunt, an American inventor, 
had discovered in 1832 how to make an eye- 
pointed needle and a lock-stitch, and these 
ideas were developed by another American, 
Elias Howe. Success in machine sewing was 
not reached until 1851 when Isaac Singer, 
another American, secured a patent for his 
first machine. This invention opened the path 
that led from the making of garments in sweated 
workshops to the large-scale output of well- 
tailored, factory-made, ready-to-wear clothes. 
John Barran, a Londoner who had settled in 
Leeds, saw the possibilities of the sewing 
machine and in 1855 opened a small factory of 
two or three dozen machines, a dozen cutters 
and a handful of workpeople. There remained 
the problem of how to keep the new machines 
supplied with work. Barran overcame this 
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difficulty by an ingenious adaptation of the 
band-knife he saw at a local woodworking 
exhibition. Now many layers of cloth can be 
cut simultaneously to a given pattern. 

If the industry had been limited to the 
sewing machine, the band-knife and broad- 
cloth, its development would not have been so 
rapid in the last hundred years. The quick 
expansion of the market for clothes was made 
possible only by the utilization of rags and by- 
products from the manufacture of woollen and 
worsted cloths, thus enabling buyers to get a 
good cloth at a very much lower price. Shoddy 
and mungo are the unhappy names of these 
re-entrant materials. The prejudice of the day 
dubbed them “ devil’s dust”, so unpopular 
was the ground rag with the user of virgin wool. 

From John Barran’s little workshop to the 
present magnificent clothing factories of the 
leading firms in the country is a remarkable 
' transition. It was helped by the spread of the 
ability to read and write which accompanied 
the growth of the educational system after 
1870. Transport, too, encouraged travel and a 
growing awareness of differences in national 
costume. Fashion has become a scientific study 
and the design of clothes a new career. The 


‘illustrated press has helped. the clothing 
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industry enormously, but it is difficult to say 
whether the “ ready-made ” has won the battle 
with its “‘ bespoke rival ”’. 

Cloth manufacture, engineering and the 
making of clothes cover the main areas of the 
economic life of the city but do not exhaust 
past or present activities. From 1760 to 1878 
Leeds had a famous pottery. In 1788 the manu- 
facture of linen was established in the town and 
by 1791 the one-story factory was proudly 
described as “ the largest flax mill in Europe ”’. 
Pottery and linen manufacture have gone, but 
Leeds has established an important position 
in the printing industry. This development 
began with the production of the Leeds Mercury 
in 1718, a paper that had a clear field until 1754 
when the Leeds Intelligencer was started. Both 
these papers were subsequently merged with 
the Yorkshire Post. Early in the nineteenth 
century the local printers had hopes of a 
vigorous book-printing and publishing trade 
which have not been fulfilled. But during the 
last fifty years colour-printing has made great 
strides and the city has a sound reputation for 
this type of work. 

As far back as the seventeenth century there 
were leather workers in Leeds. It was only 
about a hundred years ago, however, that 
marked development occurred and the most 
important changes (for instance, the making of 
chrome-tanned leather) have come within the 
last fifty years. At the University there is the 
only university leather department in the 
country, and the local industry owes much to 
the genius of the late Professor Proctor who 
directed the research for many years. 


Economic and social life cannot develop 
without good communications, and this foot- 
hill town has been fortunate. As long ago as 
1659 the River Aire was made navigable to 
Leeds, and in 1760 was linked with the River 
Calder. The Leeds and Liverpool canal took 
from 1770 to 1816 to complete. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were railway 
services along all the main routes now in use. 
With the advent of the tramcar and the motor- 
bus the city has spread over a wide area. 
Historical developments have not given the 
place a pretty pattern, and town-planning to-day 
must deal mainly with the areas at the fringe. 
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Nevertheless, a brave beginning has been made 
in the heart of the city, and in the Headrow 
there is a wide thoroughfare graced with some 
bold architecture. 

It is agreed that Leeds cannot lay claim to 
architectural distinction, but there are certain 
historical treasures worth noting. Kirkstall 
Abbey is a fine Cistercian ruin which became 
the property of the corporation in 1888. The 
abbey was founded by Henry de Lacey, lord 
of Pontefract, in 1152 and completed thirty 
years later. Temple Newsam—the Hampton 
Court of the North—was purchased from Lord 
Halifax by the corporation and its extensive 
grounds make a magnificent public park. The 
present mansion, now in charge of the director 
of the Art Gallery, was built about 1630 on the 
site of an earlier manor house. Thoresby 
suggests that the part of the old manor house, 
in which Lord Darnley was born in 1545, was 
probably incorporated in the present building. 
Adel Church is a fine example of Norman 
architecture dating from the latter part of the 
twelfth century ; its parish registers go back to 
1606. St. John’s church was built and endowed 
by the clothier John Harrison in 1634 and is 
said to be unique among town churches as a 
perfect example of seventeenth century Gothic. 
Sir Gilbert Scott said its “ richness, costliness 
and beauty would do honour to the best periods 
of ecclesiastical architecture”. The Civic Hall 
and the newly completed central block of the 
University buildings bring architectural history 
up to date with structures that will bear the 
scrutiny of time. 

What, then, has Leeds won from its past ? 
Foremost, that tradition in which business and 
public and social affairs go hand in hand. John 
Harrison (1579-1656) already mentioned, was 
the first mayor under the Charter of 1626 and a 
generous patron of the Grammar School. Ralph 
Thoresby (1658-1725), the local historian, was 
a cloth merchant. Edward Baines, the printer, 
was a pioneer in popular education and the 
founder of the Mechanics’ Institute. Peter 
Fairburn found time in the middle of the last 
century to combine big business with great 
public service, and the leading business families 
of to-day maintain the tradition. 

From the past Leeds has acquired the spirit 
of inquiry and adventure. In the industrial 
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age it was directed to the mastery of pressing 
technical problems. To-day, the search is more 
dispassionate and scientific, as in the case of 
the Research Association for the Woollen and 
Worsted Industries which is located in the city. 
And the same quest for accuracy distinguishes 
the local authority’s handling of such problems 
as housing, health services and education. From 
the past Leeds has also inherited a strong civic 
pride : the city may not be perfect but it is very 
much the possession of its citizens. This pride 
takes the challenge from the surrounding cities 
and boroughs, and any trace of parochialism is 
being modified by participation in regional 
affairs and administration. There are times, 
however, when Leeds is the focus of the 
intense Yorkshire pride that brooks no opposi- 
tion. The cricket ground at Headingley relives 
the Wars of the Roses with the zest of centuries 
undiminished. Each match is the epitome of 
generations of conflict. 

A more difficult aspect to assess in the life 
of the city is the impact of educational develop- 
ments upon a firmly established industrialism. 
In all walks of life there have been famous 
names from Leeds—in medicine, the arts, 
science and technology—but academic life is 
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new to the city. The University gained inde- 
pendent status less than fifty years ago. Its 
structure reflects the needs of the area it serves, 
in that the technological departments are 
strongly developed along side science, arts 
and medicine. The wool textile industry is 
devoting a substantial levy to scientific research 
to co-ordinate the work done by the University, 
the Research Association and the Technical 
Colleges. On the arts side, there is a School of 
Architecture in the city with a fine record of 
successes. A chair of music and a department 
of Fine Art have been established by the 
University ; the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra 
is generously subsidized by the local authority, 
and the triennial Musical Festival flourishes. 
These, I grant, are some of the many current 
developments. Why mention them? Solely 


for the purpose of indicating that after hundreds 
of years of hard striving, on a basis of trial and 
error, in the development of prosperous indus- 
tries, Leeds is confronted with the task of 
acquiring new modes of thought. Civic pride, 
public service and the spirit of adventure are 
present to a high degree. Leeds is now entering 
the period in which the arts will eventually 
flourish as freely as science, technology and 
medicine have done in the past. Town planning, 
civic design, social services, music, art, drama 
and the like will come in fuller measure. It 
might even be said that they are required to 
crown the economic success of the last five 
hundred years. If history runs true to form, the 
fuller development of these activities will 
certainly be regarded by the citizens of Leeds 
as an enrichment of their splendid record. 


By courtesy of The Yorkshire Pos 
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HERE ARE MANY OBJECTS which take their 
names from places or people—mostly 
concerned with adornment like “ tur- 

quoise”’, with special kinds of clothing material 

like “ damask ” and “muslin”, or with eating 
and drinking, like “damson”, “ mocha” 

(especially in French), “jeroboam”, and 

“ turkey ”’. 

There are also “ babel ” and “ bible”. The 
former is, of course, a reminder of the time 
when Sumerian civilization was the most 
advanced in the world, and the great Ziggurat 
of Babylon, probably the tallest, and certainly 
the most elaborate building as yet built by man, 
was a focus for legendary admiration and envy. 
And bible is from Byblos, which to me is 
the gateway to the Middle East and its history. 

Here I cannot do better than quote from 
Professor Breasted’s great book, The Conquest 

f Civilization.* After reminding us that pens, 


* Harpers and Brothers, New York, 1938. 
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ink and paper came to Europe from the Middle 
East, and that the word “ paper” is directly 
derived from “papyrus”, he continues : “‘ Much 
of the papyrus used by the Greeks was delivered 
to them by Phoenician merchants from Byblos ” 
(where, in fact, a great deal of papyrus grew, 
though doubtless much was also imported 
from Egypt). ‘“‘ Just as we apply the word 
‘China’ to a kind of tableware which first 
came to us from China, so the Greeks often 
called papyrus ‘ byblos’, after the Phoenician 
city from which it came. Thus, when they 
began to write books on such rolls of paper, 
they called them biblia.” And as the Holy 
Scriptures were the book (or rather, books) par 
excellence, they were called the biblia, first in 
the plural, and then as a collective singular 
noun, the Bible. 

A few hundred miles from Byblos was the 
city which gave us another word connected 
with books and writing—parchment. For 
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parchment is derived from Pergamum or Per- 
gamon, the famous kingdom in Asia Minor. 
Here, in the second century B.C., according to 
Pliny, King Eumenes, who prided himself on 
the possession of one of the great libraries of 
the ancient world, found himself confronted by 
the hostile Ptolemies with an embargo on the 
export of papyrus from Egypt. He therefore 
had to revert to skins as writing material, but 
introduced a new method of preparation so that 
both sides could be written on, instead of only 
one. Whether the story be literally true or not, 
it seems certain that the extended use of skins 
for writing, and their preparation by a new and 
better method, did date from second-century 
Pergamon. Bible and parchment—I wonder 
whether any other region can rival the Middle 
East in having two place-names immortalized 
in words concerned with man’s intellectual 
activities ? 

At all events, it was the use of parchment, 
with its superior toughness, which facilitated 
the change from the rolled to the paged book. 
Papyrus was not strong enough (though some 
papyrus codices were made after parchment 
had shown the way), and it was not until the 
introduction in the tenth century of a new 
method of making paper out of linen rags, 
that the main vehicle of the written word 
switched back from an animal to a vegetable 
material. The first paged books were called 
codices in Latin (from the word for a block of 
wood, and thence for the three-leaved tablets 
into which small blocks were sawn), and began 
coming into use in Rome in the second half 
of the first century A.D. The earliest codices 
had three or four narrow columns on each 
page, and it was not till the fifth century that 
the number was reduced to two, while the 
first whole-page codex dates from the sixth. 
This at first sight meaningless fact is an illus- 
tration of the almost invariable evolutionary 
tendency for a new invention to take over the 
characters of the invention which it replaced, 
. whether useful or not in their new setting. 
Rolled books had to be written in a series of 
narrow columns parallel to the rollers, the 
breadth of each being adapted to the space 
available for reading as the book was unrolled ; 
and the codices simply took over this arrange- 
ment, as railways carriages and automobiles 


took over many details of horse-drawn car- 


riages. The new form also took over the 


terminology of the old. The word volume 
really means a roll—something wound, as the 
papyrus scroll was wound round one or a couple 
of wooden rollers to which it was fastened. 
But it has been appropriated, without demur 
even from learned etymologists, for the unit- 
book of the new, paged type. 

But to revert to Byblos: Byblos is in- 
timately concerned not merely with the history 
of paper and of books, but with an even 
greater cultural invention, alphabetic writing. 
On the ridge where stood the delicate pillars 
of the Greco-Roman temple through which you 
look down from the crusaders’ castle across the 
site of the ancestral eneolithic settlement, to the 
sea, are the great shaft-graves of the Byblian 
kings. At the bottom of these shafts were the 
royal sarcophagi, which are now among the 
most precious and striking exhibits of the 
Beirut Museum. So far, the tombs of five kings 
have been discovered here, the first four dating 
from the first half of the second millennium 
B.C., the last from the second half, probably 
the twelfth century. This last was the tomb of 
King Ahiram, and on his sarcophagus is an 
inscription, not in hieroglyphic but in an 
alphabetic script. What is more, it is in a 
script which is unquestionably ancestral to all 
the alphabets of the modern world. There is 
also a graffito on the wall of the tomb, in the 
same script but a different “ handwriting ”’. 

The inscription is readily decipherable, be- 
cause of the resemblance of the letters to those 
of later well-known alphabets like the Phoe- 
nician. It begins by saying how King Itobaal 
of Byblos made the sarcophagus for his father, 
King Ahiram; and continues by invoking 
threats and curses upon anyone who might 
disturb this “dwelling-place for eternity”. 
Unfortunately the threats were unavailing, and 
robbers had disturbed it long before organized 
science. But though they had rifled the tomb, 
they left the sarcophagus with its infinitely 
more precious lettering. 

Like most people, I imagine, I had before 
my visit to Byblos taken the alphabet more or 
less for granted. But actually the alphabet, 
or more properly alphabetic writing, is one of 
the major human inventions, worthy to rank 
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Two photographs of Byblos 


ABOVE: A ruined colonnade. 


RIGHT: The Mediterranean, from a 
ruined temple. 
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with the invention of writing itself. Indeed, 
it can properly rank higher, as one of the 
major human discoveries ; for while early 
writing, by means of pictographs, hieroglyphs 
and the like, was truly an invention, or rather a 
series of inventions which gradually improved 
a practical technique, alphabetic writing in- 
volved what is in the true sense a scientific 
discovery—the discovery that although words 
are the best units for spoken thoughts, yet 
for purposes of writing, or the transposition of 
thoughts (including wishes, desires, statements 
and orders) into a material form which will 
have some independent persistence in time, the 
best units are not words but letters.* 

The inventors of alphabetic writing did not 
bother their heads about providing separate 
letter-units for every one of the units of sound 
into which spoken words could possibly be 
analysed. There were only 22 letters in the 
alphabet used for the Ahiram inscription. A 
major economy was secured by having no 
letters for vowels. Presumably the language, 
like all Semitic languages, was essentially 
‘consonantal, the roots being groups of conso- 
nants, with vowels serving mainly to denote 
grammatical variations like the inflections of 


* See D. Diringer’s monumental work, The 
Alphabet (London 1946) ; also B. Ogg, The Twenty- 
six Letters (London 1949). 


From ‘‘ The Alphabet, A Key to the History 
of Mankind,"’ by David Diringer, Hutchinson, 1946 
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nouns or the moods of verbs. Arabic originally 
had no vowels whatever. Even when driven to 
“ vocalize ” itself for the sake of quicker com- 
prehension, it did not invent new units for the 
vowels, but employed combinations of three 
special signs which are used to modify the 
sound of consonants (or merely to denote 
inflections and moods). These are not re- 
garded as “ really ” letters, and indeed are not 
letters, but “ vowel-signs ” which affect the 
pronunciation of the real, consonantal letters. 
Indo-European languages, on the other hand, 
are not so rigidly consonantal, and indeed 
cannot be efficiently reduced to alphabetic 
writing without the use of true letters for 
vowel-sounds. Accordingly we find that as 
soon as the Indo-European-speaking Greeks 
realized the value of writing—which by that 
date, somewhere about 1000 B.C., meant 
alphabetic writing, since all other forms of 
writing were demonstrably more cumbersome— 
they introduced letters for vowels. It would 
be more correct to say that they introduced the 
principle of having letters for vowels, since they 
took five Semitic letters for consonants and 
simply turned them into vowels. 

But before following the flow of history 
downwards, it is natural to look upstream anc 
ask what was the origin of the alphabet ; for 
obviously Ahiram’s alphabet was not the 
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Soldier (army) eye 


giraffe horn 


swallow beetle flower sun 
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mcuntain foot sandal arch plough bread 
to beat to fly to eat to aa to fight to row to weep 
to govern to direct to find old age fresh 
—s sh—w n—w kh—n 
From ‘* The Alphabet, A Key to the History of Mankind,’’ by David Diringer, Hutchinson, |946 


beginning of alphabetic writing, and equally 
obviously alphabetic writing must have 
originated from some form or other of the non- 
alphabetic writing which had been in use for 
close on two thousand years before Ahiram’s 
time. The most interesting fact that emerges 
from any general survey of the problem is that 
while true alphabetic writing was invented 
once and only once in human history, non- 
alphabetic writing developed on several separate 
occasions in different areas. All kinds of true 
but non-alphabetic writing appear to have 
originated from a system of pictographs, 
though in the course of time many other types 
of written signs might be added. 

We can be certain, with only ‘the faintest 
trace of question, that systems of writing were 
invented independently in the Old World and 
inthe New. Thus we have in Central America 
some elaborate (and largely undeciphered) 
scripts, using highly conventionalized picto- 


Hieroglyphic word-signs 


graphs but with some phonetic signs added, all 
apparently derived from some form of Mayan 
script ; and it seems impossible that the early 
Mayans should have been able to borrow or 
import the idea, let alone the actual system, 
from anywhere or anyone else. In the Old 
World, we know of three very early but very 
different-looking scripts—the hieroglyphic or 
Egyptian, the cuneiform or Sumerian, and the 
as yet undeciphered Indus Valley system. The 
first two were already in existence before 
3000 B.C., cuneiform being probably (though 
not yet certainly) the earlier, reaching back 
perhaps to 3500 B.c. The precise dating of the 
Indus Valley civilization is still rather obscure, 
but the script certainly goes back to near the 
beginning of the third millennium, and may 
prove to rival the others in antiquity. The use 
of cuneiform died out just at the beginning 
of the Christian era ; hieroglyphic writing was 
used until the fifth century A.D. ; at present, 
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From ‘‘ The Alphabet, A Key to the History of Mankind,'’ by David Diringer, Hutchinson, 1946 


the Indus Valley writings are not known later 
than about 2000 B.C., though this may well be 
due to the fragmentary nature of our know- 
ledge. 

The three types of writings are very different 
to look at, and they may quite possibly be 
separate creations as scripts: but even so, 
they are in all probability not independent. The 
likelihood is that they are all dependent on a 
single idea—the realization that simple picture- 
symbols could be used as the basis for an 
organized system of written communication. 
If so, the idea of true writing arose only once 
in the Middle East (possibly in Mesopotamia); 
but as knowledge of the existence of writing 
spread to other areas of the region, they, too, 
grasped the idea, and put it into practice, but 
by other methods. As we shall shortly see, 
this “idea-diffusion”, as Kroeber calls it, 
- played a part also in the history of alphabetic 
writing. 

As pictographic writing developed, it had to 
adapt itself to the needs of more rapid and more 
varied communication, and the systems became 
extremely elaborate, with ideographs, phono- 

grams, syllabic signs and determinatives added 


Earliest hieroglyphic consonantal signs 


—five different kinds of signs all mixed up. 
It is not surprising that the business of learning 
to write was an arduous and lengthy one, or 
that scribes formed a restricted and highly 
specialized professional group in the popula- 
tion. What is surprising at first sight is that the 
immense simplification conferred by an alpha- 
betic system had to wait for two thousand years 
or so—until one realizes that the unit-letter 
principle in language was a true discovery, 
almost as revolutionary as the discovery of the 
unit-atom principle in chemistry. 

Chinese (with its very ditterent foster-child 
Japanese) is the only primarily ideographic 
language still in wide use. Its origin is still 
obscure, but is certainly quite late by com- 
parison with any of the three really early forms 
of writing, probably not till the second 
millennium. 

Once phonograms (signs for sounds) were 
introduced, it was theoretically possible to 
decompose words into syllables. If this 
principle is rigidly applied, the result is a 
syllabary instead of an alphabet, and the total 
number of units required at once drops to a 
hundred or less. Syllabic systems of writings 
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occur in various parts of the world, but have 
never been very important or spread very 
widely. In the Middle East, the inhabitants of 
Cyprus used a syllabary, first for an as yet un- 
translated language, and later, from the sixth 
down to the third or second century B.c., for 
Greek. How this originated, and why the 
Greek-speaking Cypriots used it instead of an 
alphabet, is still a mystery : but the fact of its 
existence is of great interest as showing the 
independent evolution in one and the same 
region of two radically different simplificatory 
principles in regard to writing. 

Here at last we come back to the origin of 
the alphabet. In this field, two important 
discoveries have been made in recent times, 
one in Sinai, the other at Latakia. Sinai was 
the great source of copper for Egypt, and many 
hieroglyphic inscriptions are found among its 
barren mountains : but since 1927, some fifty 
brief inscriptions have been found there con- 
firming Flinders-Petrie’s suspicion of 1905, that 
certain Sinaitic inscriptions of around the six- 
teenth to eighteenth centuries B.C. were in an 
alphabetic script, for the total number of signs 
is only in the twenties. In spite of two inscrip- 
tions being bilingual, with a hieroglyphic 
version, all attempts at decipherment have so far 
failed, except for one word. The hieroglyphic 
version of one of the bilinguals refers to Hathor, 
protecting goddess of those desert establish- 
ments ; and in the alphabetic script one word 
has provisionally been identified as the Semitic 
equivalent of goddess—Baalat, the feminine of 
Baal or Lord. But in general the signs bear 
no close resemblance to those of the Semitic 
alphabet, and cannot be regarded as being 
either derived from or ancestral to them, 
though some scholars think that most of them 
can be derived from Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Once again, the most likely hypothesis seems 
to be that the knowledge of the existence of 
alphabetic writing had spread from its place 
of origin and reached Sinai, and that those in 
charge of the mines had realized its importance, 
and had utilized the idea to create a new 
alphabetic script for the local language. 

This process of idea-diffusion certainly 
happened in northern Phoenicia. Here, at Ras 
Shamra, just north of Latakia, is the pre- 
historic city of Ugarit, which is being excavated 


with spectacular results by a French team 
under Schaeffer. Ugarit was both a fortress, 
a royal city, and a great trading centre, and the 
nearest port of the Phoenician mainland to 
Cyprus. From among its ruins you look north 
across the flat coastal plain to see Mount 
Casius towering up in the distance, the famous 
pilgrimage mountain close to Antioch. 

Here, from 1929 onwards, large numbers of 
clay tablets were found with writing in an 
unknown cuneiform script. Analysis at once 
showed this to be alphabetic, since it used only 
32 signs ; and it was speedily deciphered, on 
the assumption that the underlying language 
was a Semitic one. This proved to be correct. 
The language is not true Phoenician, but 
another variant of the Canaanitic group of 
Semitic languages. However, this alphabet was 
also used for a non-Semitic language (Hurrian); 
and this probably accounts for the fact that it 
contains extra letters for sounds not necessary 
in Semitic. 

The contents of the documents, by the way, 
when thus brought back into circulation, were 
much more interesting than most early in- 
scriptions, which are usually either formal 
commemorations of the life or death of a royal 
personage, or brief business documents or 
economic records. These shed much light on 
the religious and, almost uniquely, on the 
educational sides of life in second-millennium 
North Syria. But here we are concerned with 
their bearing on the alphabet question. 

First, then, their date. The documents are 
mainly of the fourteenth century, with perhaps 
a few of the fifteenth. Secondly, the signs, 
though cuneiform in the purely morphological 
sense of consisting of the wedge-shaped or 
arrow-headed marks made by impressing a 
broad-headed stylus on wet clay (instead of 
making scratches or cuts with a pointed instru- 
ment on a hard material), bear no particular 
relation to the signs used in the ideographic 
cuneiform writings of Mesopotamian culture. 
The explanation seems to be that the alphabet 
had already been invented in Phoenicia, that the 
kings and merchants of Ugarit had heard of 
it and decided to take advantage of the idea, 
but that they did not wish to utilize the actual 
proto-Semitic letters, and therefore invented 
cuneiform signs in their stead. It has been 
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Inscription at Karnak 


suggested that this invention of a new script 
was motivated by the existence of abundance 
of clay near Ugarit, which would make clay 
tablets the most useful form of writing material. 
But while this may have been a contributory 
cause, it is difficult to believe that there was 
not a political reason as well. Very possibly 
there was hostility between Phoenicia proper and 
the power that exercised suzerainty over 
Ugarit and the North Syrian region, and 
accordingly, in order to show their cultural 
independence, the Ugarites rejected the proto- 
Semitic alphabet and produced one of their 
own, based on clay as the most convenient 
alternative material. But it seems clear that 
the principle of alphabetic writing was not 
independently discovered in Ugarit, even 
though the Ugaritic alphabet itself was a 
wholly independent invention. 

There is one further clue, but at present, 
alas, a rather obscure one—the existence, in 
that same Byblos which has produced the 
earliest prototype of our alphabet, of ten 
documents written in a previously unknown 


script, the so-called pseudo-hieroglyphic script 
of Byblos, and dating from somewhere around 
2000 B.c. The script contains about 100 signs, 
and must therefore be primarily a syllabary, 
though some of the signs may have been purely 
consonantal and therefore alphabetic. Many 
of them are either directly borrowed or else 
adapted from Egyptian hieroglyphs ; but the 
language they expressed was a Semitic one. 
Thus it looks as if this were really a stage in the 
conversion of a non-alphabetic into an alpha- 
betic system. 

Whatever the exact course of events, it 
seems evident that the alphabetic principle was 
discovered by Semitic-speaking people in the 
coastal region we call Phoenicia, somewhere in 
the first half of the second millennium, using 
for the most part adaptations of Egyptian 
hieroglyphic signs as letters. The discovery 
was not a single event, but took several cen- 
turies for its full accomplishment. The radical 
application of the single principle of unit- 
letters was probably not made till about the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century ; though 
some time before that, combinations of the 
syllable-unit and the letter-unit principle must 
have been used in an attempt to adapt Egyptian 
script (perhaps with the addition of other signs 
taken from elsewhere) to the novel system. 

The Egyptians had evolved a very flexible 
form of writing, but it had the great dis- 
advantage of being so elaborate that it needed 
professional training to learn and use it. And 
though we may be sure that individual Egyptians 
here and there realized that some radical 
simplification would be useful, the bureau- 
cratic system and the general traditionalism 
of the country were insuperable barriers to 
anything of the sort. The Phoenicians, on the 
other hand, were not hampered by any such 
prejudices or vested interests. They were 
traders first and foremost ; what is more, they 
did not carry on trade by means of elaborate 
official expeditions, but individualistically, as 
private individuals or firms. They needed 
written documents to conduct their business— 
invoices, bills of lading, accounts, instructions 
to foreign representatives ; but they did not 
want to be bothered with professional scribes 
of the Egyptian sort, if they could manage with 
what we would call clerks, nor with the 
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lraditional hieroglyphic script, if they could 
produce shorter and handier documents with 
the aid of anew system. And so they set about 
the job, producing first the pseudo-hiero- 
glyphic script, and then, perhaps as the result 
of a flash of insight on the part of some indi- 
vidual genius, the true alphabet. 

[t is interesting that the great new invention 
sprang from the material needs of trade, not 
from the claims of pure knowledge or literary 
record. Indeed, it seems that even the Greeks 
were much slower to use alphabetic writing for 
recording their poems and dramas than for 
commercial transactions. It is one more 
reminder of the fact that human life and 
history are one and indivisible, a process in 
which material and spiritual, physical and 
mental, are inextricably entangled in constant 
interaction. 

Once the alphabetic principle had been fully 
grasped and rigorously applied, and once it 
had been adapted to Indo-European languages 
by the addition of letters for vowels, it remained 
unchanged to the present day, apart from the 
important new invention of the blank space for 
separating word-units, which made reading 
very much easier. There is only one small 
point in which we have tightened up the 
alphabetic principle beyond that which the 
ancients had reached, and that concerns the 
names of the letters. We call them by words 
primarily symbolizing their sounds—A, B, C, 
and the rest. But the Greeks continued to call 
them by the names of the words which the signs 
originally denoted. The very word Alphabet 
comes from alpha and beta, and alpha and beta 
are the Greek corruptions of the Semitic aleph 
and beth, which means ox and house respec- 
tively. It is rather as if, instead of calling our 
letters A, B, C, D, we were to call them Apple, 
Bed, Cat, Dog... . 

But though the principle, once discovered 
and properly applied, remained unaltered, the 
actual alphabets which were the results of its 
application did change, and did so to an almost 
bewildering extent. The pedigree or family 
tree on the next page, a simplified version of a 
diagram printed in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
is very similar to the family-tree diagrams of 
evolutionary biology : indeed, the similarity 
is not surprising, for what it records is in point 


of fact the evolutionary differentiation of the 
alphabet. The main difference from the ordinary 
biological family tree is that in addition to the 
ordinary process whereby one alphabet is 
actually transformed into another in the course 
of time, occasionally a wholly or largely new 
script may arise by idea-diffusion when the exis- 
tence of the alphabetic method becomes known ; 
another difference is that sometimes a new 
alphabet may have been influenced by more 
than one “ ancestral” alphabet. A set of facts 
that it does not record concerns the direction 
of writing. At the beginning, this was in an 
unsettled state. One and the same language 
might be written from left to right, or from 
right to left, or the writing might go in opposite 
directions in successive lines—boustrophedon, 
as the Greeks called it, the “ox turning 
way ”, because it was like the course of oxen 
ploughing a field. But eventually, the methods 
crystallized. Boustrophedon became extinct ; 
some alphabets are always used from left to 
tight, and others always from right to left. 


Alphabetic evolution thus began by leading 
to an exaggerated differentiation, with the 
establishment of a large number of distinct 
alphabets, often in quite a small area. As time 
went on, most of these died out, and the com- 
paratively few survivors, like the Latin, the 
Arabic, and the Cyrillic Greek, enlarged their 
sway. This was sometimes due merely to an 
extension of the languages which utilized them 
as scripts ; but sometimes it was due to their 
jumping a qualitative barrier into a new language 
where they ousted some quite different script. 
As example of the former we have the huge 
spread of English and Spanish due to coloniza- 
tion ; and as example of the latter, the adoption 
in the present century of a Latin script for 
Turkish. (Many people regret that the archi- 
tects of the Russian revolution of 1917 did 
not take the opportunity to do the same for 
Russian.) I may be optimistic, but I should 
imagine that within two or three centuries at the 
outside, our descendants will see a single 
alphabet in use all over the world, though 
perhaps in many cases as the script of the 
universal second language (on present form 
English, but who can foresee the future ?), 
which will by then have come into general use. 

Having reached this point, I had the 
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| 
South Semitic 


Phoenician Ugaritic 


Indian, Arabic 


| 
Pahlevi Kharosti Asianic 


| | 
Carian Lycian 


| 
Phrygian Etruscan Lydian 


| 
West Greek 


| 
East Greek 


Runes Oscan Umbrian Faliscan 


A summary diagram of the genealogy of 
Western alphabets ; the south Semitic group is 
omitted, as are many minor offshoots of the 
North ‘Semitic. Dotted lines indicate idea- 
diffusion, not transformation of one script into 
another. The Western alphabets still in use to-day 
are italicized ; the rest have died out. The arrow 
from the West Greek alphabet indicates that it 


satisfaction of perceiving that the pursuit had 
taught me something about history as well as 
about the alphabet. For one thing, it illus- 
trates what seems to be a general characteristic 
of human life—namely, the inseparability of the 
twin tendencies, towards differentiation and to- 
wards integration. Every aspect of human life 
seems to begin by undergoing diversification, 
but sooner or later a process tending towards 
integration supervenes. The alphabet began by 
breaking up into a large number of small 
alphabetic species and varieties : but gradually 
more and more languages were integrated 
within a few dominant alphabets, and the 
process is still continuing. Similarly, the human 
species started by splitting genetically into 
subspecies and races, but very soon proceeded 
to begin integrating the differences by crossing, 
into a single world population. Similarly again, 
ideas and ideologies spread and press against 
each other until integration is achieved either 
by the total victory of one, or by integration 
of both in a higher synthesis. Men’s cultural 
activities, after diverging into varied richness, 
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| | | 
Latin Cyrillic Glagolitic 


probably influenced the various other alphabets 
in the Italian peninsula. The Indian and neigh- 
bouring scripts were probably induced by idea- 
diffusion from Aramaic, and the Korean by 
idea-diffusion from one of them, probably 
Tibetan : Korean would thus have two processes 
of idea-diffusion in its history. 


come to converge and compress the human 
species towards greater unity. 

Then it shows that history is neither a 
regular cyclical order, nor just a chaos of events, 
neither recurrence nor mere disorder, but an 
irreversible process, in which novelty appears. 
It shows that the most important novelties are 
new ideas, and that if they are good ones, they 
persist and spread and influence the further 
course of the process. It also shows how rare 
good new ideas are, and how the diffusion of 
ideas is just as important as the diffusion of 
material things. And finally it shows that 
history, in some respects at least, is not merely 
irreversible but directional, with tendencies 
that may be impeded but in the long run have 
their way : and that its most obvious tendency 
is in the direction of greater knowledge— 
whether by discovery, invention, improvement, 
or diffusion. Once writing had been invented 
it was bound to spread; once alphabetic 
writing was invented, it, too, was bound to 
spread ; and its spread facilitated the trend 
towards more knowledge. 
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“None but the worst description of men enter the 
regular service . 


. . scum of the ... enlisted 


for drink 


“The British army is what it is because it is 
officered by gentlemen: men who would scorn 
to do a dishonourable thing and who have something 


more at stake than a reputation for military smart- 
ness.” 


“The Guards may in uniform, when on duty at 
St. James’s, carry umbrellas if they please ; but in 
the field it is not only ridiculous but unmilitary.” 


' Buonaparte’s mind was, in its details, low and 
ungentlemanlike.” 


“It is very necessary to attend to... detail, and 
to trace a biscuit from Lisbon into the man’s mouth 
on the frontier, and to provide for its removal from 
place to place, by land or by water, or no military 
— can be carried on, and the troops must 
starve, 


“The attention of Commanding Officers has 
frequently been called to the expediency of supplying 
the soldiers with breakfasts.” 


“ What is the meaning of a party if they don’t 
follow their leaders? Damn ’em! let ’em go!” 


“ We hear a great deal of Whig principles, and 
Tory principles, and Liberal principles, and Mr. 


WELLINGTONIANA 


Canning’s principles; but I confess that I have 
never seen a definition of any of them, and cannot 
make myself a clear idea of what any of them mean.” 


“IT never saw so many shocking bad hats in my 
7. (On the first Reformed House of Commons, 
1833. 


“IT don’t like lying awake ; it does no good. 
I make a point never to lie awake.” 


“TI cannot bear seeing or hearing of ladies going 
alone by Trains on the Rail Roads. The protection 
of a Gentleman is necessary . . . If I could attain the 
object, no lady should ever go by a Train, at all 
events without protection. It is horrible altogether.” 


** A few days after the funeral of the lamented 
Colonel Gurwood, the Duke was informed . . . that 
the Colonel had been in the habit, when associating 
with him, of retiring to his room early at night in 
order to write down a memorandum of what the 
Duke had said...” 

The Duke to Mrs. Gurwood: “ The Duke does 
not believe that there is an instance in history of a 
similar act. It is anti-social ; it puts an end to all 
charms of society, to all familiar and private com- 
munication of thought between man and man ; and, 
in fact, it places every individual in familiar society 
in the situation in which he puts himself in a publick 
assembly, with a gentleman of the press to report 
what he says... .” 
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BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS: | 


me purtesy-of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


EGINNING AS THE enfant terrible of the 
Conservative Party, Salisbury ended as its 
Grand Old Man. In his younger days, he 

was seen by Disraeli, whom he first loathed 
and then served, as “a great master of jibes 
and flouts and jeers”’. A generation later, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, looking out “ from my 
regimental cradle”, saw him as “ venerable, 
august Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister since 
God knew when”. He was Prime Minister 
for thirteen years and ten months, sixteen 
months more than Gladstone and longer than 
any predecessor in the nineteenth century, 
except Liverpool ; none of his successors has 
come up to this record. He was the last Prime 
Minister in the House of Lords and, for much 
of the time that he led the government, he was 
also Foreign Secretary. Entering Parliament 


before the Crimean war, he was in office when 
Edward VII came to the throne. Leader of his 
party through three victorious General Elec- 
tions, he left it still strongly entrenched in 
power. Had he confined himself to diplomacy, 
his achievements in the Near East and in Africa 
would rank him high among the most memor- 
able figures who have presided over the Foreign 
Office. His general record in home affairs, 
although less notable than what he accom- 
plished abroad, is not one of stagnation. He 
introduced free education, remarking that, 
since the state had made education compulsory, 
it was unfair that the very poor should be asked 
to find the money. Yet he is little remembered 
—except for his foibles. 

To everyone who has glanced through late 
Victorian histories the portly, reassuring form 
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and patriarchal beard are familiar ; and a miscel- 
lany of anecdotes lingers on to keep green the 
legend of a Wodehousian Lord Emsworth in 
Downing Street. Super-human vagueness, 
which caused him to forget names and faces, 
even of colleagues in the cabinet, dilettante 
zeal for science, for pottering about with arc 
lights and primeval telephones, are charac- 
teristics affectionately preserved. The English 
love an eccentric—not less when he is a lord— 
and the authorized and apochryphal versions 
of his behaviour entitle Lord Salisbury to a 
front bench seat in the honourable company 
of unaffected individualists. His casual clothes, 
his shunning of society that amounted to a 
harmless mania, have sown a crop of hardy 
perennial anecdotes. Behind them the central 
figure has disappeared as in life it was his habit 
to dodge company in the by-ways of Hatfield. 
He was happiest in the solitude of his study, 
endlessly drafting his despatches and minutes 
and brooding over the growth of democracy 
with a calm assurance at least on one point— 
that he knew how to govern. That he stands 
in the lengthening vistas of time as less of a 
Colossus than Disraeli and Gladstone, as a 
less fascinating personality than his nephew, 
Balfour, would not in the least have worried 
him. His appetite for power was gargantuan, 
but by publicity he was actively bored. 


To understand how the hard-hitting, high 
Tory Lord Robert Cecil, preferring resigna- 
tion to acquiescence in what he believed to be a 
betrayal of principle, turned into the wise old 
marquess, it is mecessary to go back to his 
origins. It is also necessary never to forget that 
the first of these two partners never resigned 
from the firm. The realism that always saw 
cant for what it is, and the flash of phrase that 
gave a white heat to common sense, continued 
to mark Salisbury out from his contemporaries 
almost to the day of his death. He owed much 
to women. As the first Cecil to make a great 
name since his direct ancestors Burghley and 
the Earl of Salisbury, his break-away from the 
long intervening line of undistinguished owners 
of Hatfield may largely be explained by the 
new blood brought into the family by his 
mother and grandmother. The one was 
Creevey’s Dowager, the Irishwoman who 
reigned in Arlington Street, a great hostess for 


the supporters of Pitt, who continued to impress 
her remarkable qualities on society until she 
was burnt alive in a fire at Hatfield in the 
Thirties. Her daughter-in-law, the future 
Prime Minister’s mother, was a strong Tory, 
a friend of the Duke of Wellington’s and a 
political hostess of unusual intelligence and 
charm. She died when her son was ten, and 
he led a miserable life at school. He described 
his preparatory school as “ an existence among 
devils”. From Eton he wrote to his father 
that he was bullied from morning to night. 
After reciting a tale of woe, the boy added, with 
characteristic detachment, “‘ I know that this 
is very little interesting to you, but it relieves 
me telling it to someone”. The kindly father 
removed him from Eton when he was fifteen 
and let him browse in the library and roam on 
botanizing expeditions across the countryside 
until he went up to Christchurch. There, 
although handicapped by ill-health and using 
a “ nobleman’s ” privilege in taking a degree, 
he began to find his feet. He became treasurer 
and secretary to the Union, and a debater on 
the side of protection and against all forms of 
popular government. At the same time he was 
in favour of admitting the poorer classes to 
universities and an advocate of higher wages. 


Between Oxford and the House of Commons 
he travelled to South Africa and Australia 
where one of his most abiding dislikes showed 
itself. “‘ The clerks in Downing Street interfere 
in every little local question ”, he wrote from 
Australia. It was the era of “ Mr. Mother 
Country” in colonial administration ; and 
Salisbury had an early glimpse of the limitations 
of centralized bureaucracy. How persistently 
he stuck to ideas will be evident from this 
example. Years later he was to break many 
lances with officialdom. ‘‘ There is an insuper- 
able bar”, he minuted on one occasion, “‘ in 
the shape of the objection of the Treasury, 
which declines the expense. And the expense 
is under a £100. Has the Cabinet mo authority ? 
Have these gentlemen no perspective in their 
mental vision? These Treasury officials are 
enough to drive one mad. . . . It is quite intoler- 
able that they should be allowed to thwart the 
policy by these imbecile punctilios. . . . My 
objection to the traditional policy of the 
Treasury is that it tries to economize by sweat- 
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BEACONSFIELD AND SALISBURY IN BERLIN, 1878 


ing the public services ; that that plan really 
saves very little money ; that it produces in the 
department a feeling towards the Treasury 
analagous to that which grows up im a family 
towards a miserly grandfather and that the 
result is rather a desire to outwit the Treasury 
and spend in spite of it, than to co-operate in 
saving. . . . I believe that in public, as in private 
affairs, parsimony is a symptom of mismanage- 
ment. When there is sufficient scraping to make 
people uncomfortable—I am speaking, of 
course, of well-to-do people—it means they 
are trying to live a degree too highly ; and that 
retrenchment is wanted not in the details but 
in the heads of expenditure. This is the fault 
I find with the traditional Treasury system. 
They don’t interpose their veto at the begin- 
ning of a policy when they may prevent it, 


but at the tail of a policy when they can only 
spoil His wars on this point were unceasing. 
“Take another matter which I have had to 
fight for the Foreign Office. It is reasonable 
to say that consuls are an expensive luxury and 
to say that no more than a certain number shall 
be created. But it is not reasonable to allow 
them to be created and then to ignore the fact 
that they must be liable to the casual expenses 
to which all agents are liable and to try and 
diminish their costliness by throwing these 
burdens on the unlucky consuls themselves.” 

This contempt for red tape in the execution 
of policies was matched by an equally strong 
distaste for loose thought in their shaping. 
Salisbury’s philosophy of statecraft was expres- 
sed more coherently and at greater length than 
is to be found in the writings of most men of 
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action. If he had never held office, he would 
deserve to be remembered as a Conservative 
apologist on home and foreign politics. From 
the time when he got back from Australia, was 
elected to an All Souls fellowship and entered 
the House of Commons, his pen was always at 
work. He contributed to the Quarterly and the 
Saturday Reviews, and such of his journalism 
as is to be met in book form remains well worth 
reading to-day. He quickly mastered a forth- 
right, personal style. Commenting on an 
episcopal life of Pitt, he described it as being 
distinguished “by the solemn emptiness of 
which the Bishop was an acknowledged 
master”. Solemn emptiness was precisely 
what Salisbury avoided. No Prime Minister 
has written so much so well, except Mr. 
Churchill and Rosebery. 

His private life is important in these forma- 
tive years while he was still a younger son and 
not yet holding high office. The good fortune 
that had gone before his entrance into the world 
smiled on him in marriage. He married young, 
against the wishes of his father, and lived 
happily ever after. His wife saved him from 
the melancholy to which his temperamental 
incapacity for being an easy mixer might have 
doomed him. They lived modestly at first by 
the standards of their world. A fashionable 
lady found herself unable to call on the young 
Cecils because she “ never left cards north of 
Oxford Street”. Deprivation of such com- 
pany was bliss to a man absorbed in adding to 
his income by his articles, and beginning to 
find his feet in the House. He had married in 
"57, and in ’65 on the death of his sickly elder 
brother, he became Cranborne and his father’s 
heir. 

Office followed, naturally, within a year. 
It was the India Office, then regarded as the 
“padded room” of ministers, but the new- 
comer did not stay long in its dignified seclusion. 
In July he took over; and in February he 
resigned. He did not hold office again until 
1874. What he denounced as “the Con- 
servative surrender” of Derby and Disraeli 
to popular pressure for reform was too much 
for him. Reform was in the air ; between ’52 
and °67 six bills were introduced by Ministers 
and several more by private members. Feelings 
ran high as to the wisdom of trusting the 


people, regardless of accepted property quali- 
fications, with the vote. Salisbury was stirred 
to the depths of his intellectual conviction by 
what he regarded as a Gadarene stampede of 
democracy. He had a further reason for being 
unhappy about the active part he ought to play 
in politics. “I have never concealed my 
opinion of Mr. D’Israeli” he wrote to his 
father. ‘‘ The prospect of having to serve with 
this man again”, he exclaimed, “is like a 
nightmare.” That he did serve him again and 
went as his Emissary to Constantinople and 
as his lieutenant in Berlin is partly to be 
explained by the natural urge of an able, ambi- 
tious man to shoulder the public responsibilities 
which he rightly felt himself fitted to discharge, 
but it is also a tribute to the extraordinary 
fascination of his leader. Not all the admirably 
documented tomes of Monypenny and Buckle, 
and the innumerable studies based on that 
monumental biography, have succeeded in 
bringing to light the secret of Disraeli’s way 
with the patrician Conservatives. 


Before he had at last swallowed the Disraelian 
pill, and settled down to a quarter of a century’s 
collar work in the service of the State, Salisbury 
argued the case against the optimistic levelling 
theories of Victorian radicalism with zestful 
eloquence. His opposition to what was happen- 
ing around him—some of the full consequences 
of which are being experienced in our own day 
—may be summarized from his writings and 
speeches. Political equality, in his view, is not 
merely a folly ; it is a chimera. Whatever may 
be the written text of a constitution, the 
multitude always will have leaders among them 
—leaders not selected by themselves. If they 
will, they may set up the pretence of political 
equality, and delude themselves with the belief 
of its existence ; but the only consequence will 
be that they will have bad leaders instead of 
good. They will find themselves under adroit 
electioneers, clever wire pullers, smart in coin- 
ing the largest gain out of any popular sentiment 
of the day, but utterly devoid of the higher 
forms of mental culture and, still more, of the 
higher instincts of patriotism and honour. 
Were it not for the complex interests which 
the existence of property creates, the machine 
of government would be far too cumbrous for 
its work. In proportion as the property is 
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small, the danger of misusing the franchise 
will be great. You may cover that by senti- 
ment ; you may attempt to thrust it away by 
vague declamation ; but as a matter of fact, as 
a matter of truth, it will remain all the same. 
Taxation ever falls lightly on the depositaries 
of absolute power. The magnates of Hungary, 
the noblesse of France, have left us a warning 
that, even to cultivated minds, exemption from 
taxation is one of the most valued results of 
irresponsible power. What grounds have we 
for the fond belief that, if we trust the English 
working class with so perilous a gift, they will 
be proof against a temptation to which every 
other class that has been exposed to it has 
succumbed ? His own feeling, he once re- 
marked, with respect to the working men is 
simply this : “‘ we have heard a great deal too 
much of them, as though they were different 
from other Englishmen”. His distrust of the 
trend of the times was profound. “ We find 
ourselves” he once complained “in the en- 
chanted region of pure Gladstonism. .. . We 
bid good-bye to the simple city virtues of slow 
security and safe investments and well balanced 
ledgers. We soar in the empyrean of finance. 
Everything is on a colossal scale of grandeur, 


all-embracing free trade, abysses of deficit, 


mountains of income tax.” Political ideology 
seemed to him dangerous. “‘ Theories”, he 
said, “though they never inspire with cn- 
thusiasm any considerable mass of human 
beings, are yet prized for the purpose of throw- 
ing a veil of decency over the naked passions 
by which political convulsions are brought 
about.” Every claim for what was called pro- 
gress found in him a critic, and sometimes a 
cynic. When Cardwell said that the abolition 
of army purchase would bring in “ seniority 
tempered by selection” he retorted that it 
would mean “stagnation tempered by 
jobbery ”. 

It would be easy, but inaccurate, to paint 
him as a diehard. He had no fear of the people ; 
he simply maintained that they were the same 
as everybody else, and that efficiency in govern- 
ment was not to be achieved by the enforce- 
ment of doctrinaire equality. There was a 
streak of pessimism in him, that led to his 
thinking at one point that he should give up 
politics “because my opinions are of the 


past’. There was also a relish for controversy 
that sometimes provoked him to indiscretions, 
“If I speak when I am tired”, he reflected, 
“‘T find that I always shock people.” Com- 
menting on the repeal of the paper duty, he 
asked whether it can be maintained that a 
person of any education can learn anything 
worth knowing from a penny paper. A man 
who had thus shown his cards in the sixties 
might seem unlikely to have been accepted— 
as Salisbury was accepted by the majority of 
his countrymen—as Prime Minister in the 
eighties and nineties. There are two sugges- 
tions which may be produced to show why 
he enjoyed a term of office so long and so largely 
tranquil. The first is that his sense of the con- 
tinuity of British history led him loyally to 
accept accomplished facts. No nation, he 
remarked, was ever induced to revoke its 
decision. The object of his party, he believed, 
was not, and ought not to be, simply to keep 
things as they were. He opposed and criticized 
changes that appeared to him unwise ; but, 
once they were made, he was willing to carry 
on without any hankering to go back on his 
tracks. The second, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, reason is that the explosions which he had 
expected in his younger days proved to be of 
the delayed action kind. The enfranchized 
and educated masses did not begin to make 
themselves felt in Parliament until 1906. Thus 
Salisbury ruled in the twilight of the political 
day of which he was old enough to have seen 
the afternoon sun. 


From his return to the India Office in ’74 
until his death, he was never again a free lance. 
Responsibility absorbed and delighted him, 
and he allowed no distractions to tempt him 
away from work. His daughter in her brilliant 
biography left, alas, unfinished, says of him that 
on one or two occasions during his last two 
years at the Foreign Office, Balfour took over 
his work there for a few weeks. Otherwise, 
throughout the whole of the eleven and a half 
years, with a break from ’92 to ’95, during 
which he held the two offices, he never, except 
when he was ill, and then only while his tem- 
perature was seriously high, enjoyed a whole 
day’s rest—doubtfully half a day’s. The record 
of his ministries at home and abroad are neither 
spectacular nor unhappy. Attempts to give 
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Conservatism a new deal were adroitly damped 
down. Salisbury’s attitude to this move was 
best expressed in his warning to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, which is worth quoting, for it shows 
that the young Lord Robert lived on in the 
older statesman. 

“ We have so to conduct our legislation that 
we shall give satisfaction to both classes and 
masses. This is specially difficult with the 
classes—-because all legislation is rather un- 
welcome to them as tending to disturb a state 
of being with which they are satisfied. It is 
evident, therefore, that we must work at less 
speed and at a lower temperature than our 
opponents. Our Bills must be tentative and 
cautious, not sweeping and dramatic. But I 
believe that with patience, feeling our way as 


we go, we may get the one element to concede 
and the other to forbear. The opposite course 
is to produce drastic symmetrical measures, 
hitting the ‘classes’ hard and consequently 
dispensing with their support, but trusting to 
public meetings and the democratic forces 
generally to carry us through. I think such a 
policy will fail.” 

How far that point of view is regarded as 
wise depends on the reading given to what has 
happened to Conservatism under Balfour and 
later leaders. It is a still unresolved historical 
controversy. Firmly though Salisbury kept 
his hand on home affairs, his heart was always 
in the Foreign Office. The issues have changed 
so completely, since he was engaged in keeping 
the balance between isolation and a judicious 
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Picture Post Library 
LORD SALISBURY 
at a Conservative meeting 


interference abroad, that no sweeping judgment 
can fairly be passed upon him. In his study of 
Castlereagh, who was his model, he himself 
defined the functions of the diplomat. “‘ There 
is nothing ” he says, “‘ dramatic about the suc- 
cesses of a diplomatist. His victories are made 
up of a series of microscopic advantages ; of a 
judicious suggestion here, of an opportune 
civility there; of a wise concession at one 
moment, and a far-sighted persistence at 
another ; of sleepless tact, immovable calmness 
and patience that no folly, no provocation, no 
blunders can shake.” Rosebery, who shared 
Salisbury’s zest for diplomacy, declared that 
his greatest triumph was the “ Circular” of 


78 which profoundly influenced the chanceries 


of Europe in the weeks immediately before the 
Congress of Berlin. Salisbury’s patient efforts 
to preserve the state of equilibrium in the 


world and to assert the value of a public law 
among the states of Europe were, considered 
on a short term basis, effective. More can 
seldom, truthfully, be said of any Foreign 
Secretary. If he could come to life and con- 
sider how the balance of power has altered in 
the half century since his death, Salisbury 
might well maintain that he had been right in 
his policy of abstention from meddling and of 
always being prone to let action go along with 
words, rather than to let it lag behind them. 
“‘ A nation ” he said, “‘ may uphold its honour 
without being Quixotic, but no reputation can 
survive a display of Quixotism which falters 
at the sight of a drawn sword.” He had as 
little use for appeasement as for aggression. 


So conscientiously, self-confidently, alto- 
gether unromantically, he toiled on into the 
twentieth century, never lapsing into cynical 
despair and never losing his early contempt 
for cant and pretension, wherever he decided 
that he had detected them. Formalism in the 
transaction of state business and reverence for 
experts alike struck him as folly. The first rule 
of cabinet conduct is, he said, that io member 
should ever “‘ Hansardize” another. “ If you 
believe the doctors ”, he remarked, “ nothing 
is wholesome ; if you believe the theologians, 
nothing is innocent ; if you believe the soldiers, 
nothing is safe. They all require to have their 
strong wine diluted by a very large admixture 
of common sense.”’ He gave the key to his own 
hold on the nation when he wrote “ there is no 
blindness so unaccountable as the blindness of 
English statesmen to the political value of a 
character”. It was by character that he won 
his own victories—character founded on 
religion of a stubbornly English sort. A staunch 
Anglican who began each day at Hatfield by 
going to church, he replied to all arguments 
against the truth of some Christian doctrine 
as being morally unsatisfactory or rationally 
incomprehensible—“ as if that had anything 
to do with it”. 

The voice of the old aristrocrat sounds more 
and more “ period ” as the years roll on ; but 
periods have no monopoly of political wisdom 
and he has never been more worth hearing than 
to-day—if only as an antidote. 
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By SIR HENRY 


BASHFORD™®” 


HE COMING OF ANAESTHESIA and the com- 
ing of antisepsis are the two major events 
upon which modern surgery is founded ; 
but the significance of the first was much more 
speedily apparent. Everybody could under- 
stand the meaning of anaesthesia and, although 
its routine application to Surgery seems so 
inexplicably to have been delayed, when it did 
come at last, it lacked nothing in the way of 
trumpets. But the cause and cure of illness had 
always been the concern of a relatively small 
minority, and the idea that infectious diseases 
and putrefaction were due to the activities of 
living organisms was not only novel but had to 
contend with firmly established theories. Even 
when it had apparently been proved, the 
ubiquity of these organisms and the exactness 
of the precautions that had to be taken were not 
easily comprehended by physicians and sur- 
geons ; and failures of individual craftsmanship 
led to doubts about the general principle. Both 
discoveries had in common, however, a long 
and varied ancestry. Behind the first com- 
munications on his antiseptic technique made 
by Lister in 1867, lay the work of many earlier 
pioneers in different sciences and countries, of 
which the most crucial, perhaps, was the 
development of the microscope in Holland. 
Zacharias Jansen of Middleburg seems to 
have been the first to start the microscope on 
its career—and also the telescope—when he 
began to experiment, somewhere about 1609, 
with two lenses in one tube. But the principle 
of the lens itself—the magnifying power, that 


is to say, of a piece of glass or transparent 
material with appropriate contours—was a 
discovery indeterminately ancient, although 
Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, is said 
to have been the first to adumbrate its use in 
the form of spectacles. Microscopy owed its 
chief debt, however, to Leeuwenhoek of Delft— 
a well-to-do merchant, who made optics his 
hobby ; it was he who first discovered the 
existence of bacteria in 1683. He also dis- 
covered, amongst many other things, the 
presence in yeast—the mysterious substance 
that converted sugar into alcohol—of minute, 
hitherto unsuspected and possibly living and 
important globules. But the conception that 
the “‘ fermentation ” produced by yeast was in 
fact a vital process, dependent upon their pre- 
sence, had to wait for Cagniard de la Tour, 
who observed in 1836 that the globules could 
grow and reproduce and must therefore be 
feeding and excreting. His findings were con- 
firmed by Schwann of Louvain, who first pro- 
pounded the theory that every living being had 
its origin in a single cell. Their views were not 
accepted, however, by such great chemists as 
Berzelius and Liebig, and another twenty years 
had to elapse before Pasteur, in France, proved 
that they were right. 

Turning his attention to the subject in 1854, 
Pasteur had demonstrated, within the next six 
years, that the “fermentations” whereby 
sugar produced alcohol and milk became sour 
were due to the presence of living and par- 
ticular organisms. He showed that putrefac- 
tion was a similar process, and that the living 
agents of such processes could be dust-borne 
through the air. Many of these agents, he 
proved, could be grown, and the manner of 
their growth studied, in artificially made media ; 
and while some of the organisms required 
oxygen in order to survive, there were also some 
that could live and reproduce in its absence. 
His experiments, planned with the greatest 
ingenuity, were repeated by others and found 
to be conclusive ; ~thus, it was upon the re- 
searches of Pasteur that the science of 
bacteriology was principally founded. 

Meanwhile, the fact that wounds, both of 
operative and other origin, were in some way 
being “contaminated” from without—and 
especially in hospitals—had already been sus- 
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JOSEPH LISTER 


pected by various observers. James Young 
Simpson in Edinburgh had asserted that 
patients in surgical and obstetrical wards were 
constantly being infected by what he described 
as “ morbific contagious materials from the 
bodies of other inmates”. He had also con- 
cluded that puerperal fever, following child- 
birth, was generally due to such “ morbific 
agents ” conveyed by doctor, nurse, or dresser. 
He advised that hospitals should be removed 
from towns and consist only of small buildings 
that could be periodically destroyed. A similar 
idea had occurred independently to Florence 
Nightingale, later to be exemplified in the 
pavilion type of hospital, which she had 
advocated, such as the Royal Herbert at Wool- 
wich and St. Thomas’s on the Thames Embank- 
ment. But it was Semmelweiss of Vienna who 
had come nearest to the eventual solution. Like 


Simpson, he was an obstetrician and, as early 
as 1847, he had divined that puerperal fever 
was due to “ putrid particles’, as he called 
them, derived from living organisms and con- 
veyed to the patient by examining fingers. By 
insisting that attendants at child-birth should 
first wash their hands in chloride of lime, 
he reduced the mortality in his wards from 
eighteen per cent to one percent. He failed to 
carry conviction, however, and ultimately died 
insane. The great majority of surgeons con- 
tinued to regard the suppuration that occurred 
so monotonously often after operation as a more 
or less normal sequel. They even talked about 
a substance called “laudable pus”. The 
stench due to putrefaction and gangrene was an 
accepted feature of their wards, where more 
than a third of their patients succumbed to 
these causes. 


Such was the position when, in 1860, Joseph 
Lister, destined to alter the whole face of 
surgery, was appointed Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in Glasgow University and a Surgeon 
to Glasgow Royal Infirmary in the following 
year. In many ways, Lister had been excep- 
tionally favoured. He had been brought up in 
a wealthy Quaker home and although, by 
occupation, his father was a wine merchant, he 
was also a Fellow of the Royal Society, an 
authority on optics, interested in many other 
branches of science, and on the happiest of 
terms with his children. At University College 
Hospital, where Lister received his medical 
training, he had come under the influence of 
Wharton Jones and Sharpey, two of the leading 
physiologists of the day, and of John Erichsen, 
one of its foremost surgeons. At the age of 
twenty-five, he had become a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons and, when he joined 
Syme, the most eminent surgeon in Edinburgh, 
he was able to help the older man—later his 
father-in-law—with his special knowledge of 
microscopy and physiology. Syme in return 
put all his own wealth of surgical experience 
at Lister’s disposal. In 1856 he was appointed 
to the staff of Edinburgh Infirmary, and he 
was still only thirty-two when approached in 
respect of the Glasgow professorship. 

As a surgeon and scientist, Lister had already 
pondered upon the subject of what is now called 
sepsis. He had taught his Edinburgh students 
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that pus was due to decomposition of tissue 
and that this was somehow dependent—in a 
way not yet explained—upon the air. But it 
was not until 1865 that he came upon the work 
of Pasteur, finding in it the revelation for which 
he had been searching. Here at last was the key 
of the mystery. All this suppuration, suffering, 
and death was due to the invasion of hostile 
micro-organisms, and it would not be sufficient, 
he saw, to attack them when already in the 
body. They must either be slaughtered at the 
gate or, in some other way, denied entrance. 
His immediate task therefore was determined. 
A method must be found to accomplish these 
ends without, at the same time, damaging 
human tissues ; after various experiments, he 
decided upon a trial of carbolic acid. 

This was being used at Carlisle as a deodor- 
ant of sewage, having been manufactured in 
England by Frederick Calvert, a Manchester 
chemist. Although Lister was unaware of it, the 
acid had already been tentatively employed as a 
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Glasgow Royal Infirmary in the early nineteenth century 


disinfectant of wounds by Lemaire in France. 
For the purposes of his first experiments, 
Lister chose a group of patients suffering from 
compound fractures. These were constantly 
being admitted to the Infirmary and, since a 
compound fracture meant an accompanying 
wound, with admission of air to the broken 
bones, they were notoriously unsatisfactory to 
treat. So many of them, indeed, became 
gangrenous, with resulting blood-poisoning 
and sometimes death, that surgeons frequently 
preferred to amputate the injured limb at once 
rather than take the risk of attempting its 
repair. Helped by his young house-surgeon, 
Hector Cameron, afterwards to be his successor 
in Glasgow, he began to swab out these wounds 
with a solution of carbolic acid and to cover 
them with a dressing, also soaked in it, before 
setting the bones; the results were almost 
magical. By the end of 1866, he was able to 
report an unprecedented series of healed limbs 
and soundly united bones, in which there had 
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Lister greeting Pasteur at the Sorbonne, 1892 


been no trace of suppuration. He was equally 
successful with a series of patients suffering 
from chronic abscesses, and also in a much 
more serious and personal ordeal. 

In 1867 it was found that a sister of his own 
was suffering from a growth that was bound to 
be fatal. To remove it would mean a par- 
ticularly severe and extensive operation, which 
both Sir James Paget, one of the best-known 
surgeons in London, and Syme, in Edinburgh, 
had agreed to be unjustifiable. But Lister felt 


confident that it could be safely attempted and 
he succeeded. He was now quite certain that 
he was travelling upon the right path and—in 
addition to publishing an article in the Lancet— 
he was able, in 1867, to inform the annual 
general meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion that, for the last nine months, there had 
not been a single case of blood-poisoning, 
erysipelas, or hospital gangrene in either of his 
Glasgow wards. 

He next turned his attention to the ligatures 
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that had to be used for the tying of blood- 
vessels during operations. The prevailing 
custom was to leave these in the body, with a 
long end hanging out so that they could be 
pulled away when they had sloughed themselves 
loose. Lister had suggested, at the meeting in 
1867, that this might no longer be necessary, 
but his suggestion had brought down upon him 
the wrath of Simpson, who was then trying to 
popularize the use of needles instead of liga- 
tures. Simpson took the opportunity of remind- 
ing Lister that Lemaire had been ahead of him 
in respect of carbolic acid. Beneath his natural 
gentleness, however, reinforced by his Quaker 
upbringing, Lister had an unshakable resolu- 
tion. He had never claimed, he replied, to be 
the first user of carbolic acid. There were pro- 
bably other substances equally effective. All 
that he was concerned about was the general 
principle of an antiseptic technique. Ultimately 
he found in catgut, soaked in carbolized oil, the 
ligature material that he wanted—a material 
that could be safely left in the depths of 
the human body where in time it was 
absorbed. 


Meanwhile, the news of his reformations 
had begun to spread abroad. His clean and 
fragrant wards—especially when seen in con- 
trast with others in the same building—were a 
speaking testimony to all who visited them ; 
within three years, Thiersch of Germany, 
Championniére of France, and Saxtorph of 
Sweden had become his enthusiastic disciples. 
It was chiefly at home that support was lacking 
and, although some of the younger surgeons 
were being converted, his other contemporaries 
and seniors remained, for the most part, aloof. 
But Lister was content to wait. He was not 
interested in personal fame, though he was 
deeply gratified when, in 1869, he was sum- 
moned back to Edinburgh as Professor of 
Clinical Surgery. This was the highest honour 
that the University could have paid him. It 
gave him new and wider opportunities and, 
before he left for London in 1877, he had intro- 
duced the carbolic spray, under which he 
operated, and the rubber drainage tube for deep 
abscesses. By now, he had seen all his papers 
translated into German, and he had paid visits 
to the Continent and America that had become 
triumphant processions. Only in England, it 


seemed, was the victory of antisepsis slow to 
come ; probably it was this consideration that 
made him accept—against the implorings of all 
Edinburgh—a not too warm invitation to be- 
come a professor at’ King’s College. 


Lister, who was then fifty, took with him 
three assistants, trained in his methods ; in the 
surgical wards of King’s College Hospital they 
found all the old evidences of post-operative 
infection that had so long been banished from 
their own. Most of the other surgeons on the 
staff were either incredulous or apathetic and 
the nurses not anxious to familiarize themselves 
with a new and exigent routine. Nor did any- 
body seem in a hurry to fill their beds with 
patients. For Lister, already known through- 
out the world and accustomed to the near 
idolatry of his Edinburgh students, the contrast 
must have demanded all his courage. But he 
remained calm. His personal wealth absolved 
him from the necessity of private practice, and 
gradually the opposition began to weaken. It 
could not for ever be denied that, with his anti- 
septic methods, he was performing—and with 
success—operations hitherto never even con- 
templated. He had actually cut down upon and 
wired a fractured knee-cap, and he had removed 
a large disfiguring tumour from a young woman 
that both the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and Sir James Paget had refused to 
touch. Both were genuinely impressed, and 
Paget, with his usual great-heartedness, humbly 
admitted his conversion. The others followed 
and, once having done so, focused their abilities 
upon co-operating with Lister and making their 
own improvements in his technique. The rather 
clumsy carbolic spray was replaced by a series 
of simpler procedures. New types of dressing, 
some of them devised by Lister himself, were 
found to be better than the old. Many years 
were to pass, of course, before his teachings 
became taken for granted as rules of the country 
consulting-room. But the climax may be said 
to have come, perhaps, in 1892 at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. On that occasion nearly three thousand 
scientists, doctors, and surgeons, from all over 
the world, had assembled ; and when—in front 
of the President of France and all the Ministers 
of State—Lister read an address to the seventy- 
year-old Pasteur, it was clear that the battle 
had been finally won. 
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MACAO 
The City of the Name of God — 


THE PRAYA GRANDE, MACAO 


From a painting by Thomas Allom 


By MAURICE COLLIS 


started roaming through Asia, one is 

rarely stressed in our histories—that we 
followed the Portuguese. But we would like 
to stress that our rule was superior; we 
never mingled with the East, never became 
orientalized, always kept our distance. Yet 
our adventure (the Portuguese reply) was the 


©: THE MANY REASONS why we English 


. More interesting precisely because we accom- 


plished what you are proud you did not do, 
with the result that East and West truly met in 
our settlements. This article is about Macao, 
the most easterly settlement of the Portuguese in 
Asia, built on a scrap of Chinese soil which the 


- Ming let them have four hundred years ago and 


which they still possess. Its story is not improv- 
ing like the story (as we write it) of the British 
sojourn in eastern parts. But, like many stories 
that are unimproving, it is not dull. Portuguese 
exploits in the East inspired their greatest poet 
to his greatest achievement. Camoens is sup- 


posed to have written part of his epic in a cave 
at Macao, and the spot is pointed out to tourists. 
The main characteristic of our East India 
Company, our merchants and, even more, of 
our later Indian Civilians, was their earnest 
respectability. The Portuguese were never 
respectable ; but they had a flamboyance that 
in retrospect makes spirited reading. 

They began with Vasco da Gama who landed 
in India in 1498. He had the idea that the 
Hindus were Christians, whom long ago 
Thomas the Apostle had converted, and on 
being shown the image of a female deity, pro- 
bably Parvati, the spouse of Shiva, took her 
for the Virgin Mary and offered his prayers. 
In spite of this inauspicious start, Dom Vasco 
did well, got his cargoes and returned to 
Portugal with the good news that the fabulous 
Indian trade was open. More ships were sent 
out ; and, beating off the Arabs, who till then 
had the monopoly of that commerce, the 
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Portuguese built a series of fortified trading 
posts stretching from the Persian Gulf to the 
Straits of Malacca. When they learnt that the 
China trade was even more valuable than 
the Indian, they explored eastward through the 
Straits and in 1557, the year before the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth, were lucky enough to 
obtain from the Chinese a lease of a rocky 
promontory at the entrance to the river leading 
to Canton, on which they built the city of 
Macao. 

During their preliminary voyages beyond the 
Straits, they had discovered Japan by accident 
in 1542, when a ship of theirs was blown 
off its course. This was only a discovery from 
the European point of view, since Japan’s 
existence was well known in China, though for 
reasons too long to set out there was at the time 
no Sino-Japanese trade. But the silk of China 
was in great demand by the Japanese nobility ; 
and with their base at Macao, close to the 
largest city in southern China, the Portuguese 
were able to buy silk in a low market and sell 
it in a high. This trade alone was valued at 
three million pieces of eight a year. But their 
position was still more favourable, since it 
rested on a monopoly of the whole oriental 
trade. From the time of da Gama for a hundred 
years they had no European competitors. All the 
numerous Eastern products for which there 
was a market in Europe had to be bought from 
them at Lisbon. That is perhaps the most 
extraordinary fact about their venture. They 
were able to monopolize so lucrative a com- 
merce because no other European state was 
yet competent to rival them in financing 
voyages, sailing round the Cape, building 
fortresses and overcoming local resistance. 

The name Macao is derived from the 
Chinese A-ma-ngao, meaning the Bay of 
Goddess Ama, the guardian deity of sailors and 
one of the manifestations of Kuan-yin, the 
Goddess of Mercy, a popular Buddhist divinity 
whose statues and figurines so much resembled 
the Virgin Mary’s that the early mission priests 
made the same mistake as da Gama and took 
her for their Lady. In addition to the name 
Macao, the Portuguese also used another, 
terming the place Cidade do Nome de Deos na 
China, the City of the Name of God in China. 
This name represented a very real factor in the 


Portuguese irruption. They were under the 
direct protection of the Pope ; indeed, they were 
the Pope’s emissaries to the heathen East. It 
was a sort of bargain ; their profits had the 
especial blessing of the Church, provided that 
they did their best to spread Christianity. 
Indeed, before they started, the Borgia Pope, 
Alexander VI, had in 1494 granted the King 
of Portugal dominion over any lands which his 
people might discover in Africa and beyond. 
Macao should therefore be looked upon, not 
only as an emporium situated in the centre of 
the richest part of the Far East, but as the 
extreme outpost of Christianity, a station where 
the great missionary Orders could assemble the 
forces of Christ and sally out to rescue the 
millions of damned. As soon as the Portuguese 
had made the necessary money they began 
building splendid churches and monasteries in 
all their settlements, Macao becoming, after 
Goa, the capital of their dominions, archi- 
tecturally the most charming city ever founded 
by Europeans in Asia. 

During the half century following its founda- 
tion, a time when enormous fortunes were 
won, the Portuguese made their great effort 
to evangelize Japan. A few years after its dis- 
covery in 1542 St. Francis Xavier, the joint 
creator with Loyola of the Society of Jesus, had 
gone there on a Portuguese ship. Following 
his death in 1552 at San-chuan, an island road- 
stead near the future Macao, mission after 
mission was sent. The Japanese feudal lords 
at first encouraged the Catholic priests, for 
their presence in a port was thought to be good 
for trade. But with success the Jesuits became 
less discreet and, being suspected of opening 
the way for foreign conquest, were banished 
from the country in 1638. In China the mis- 
sionary failure was as great, though of a different 
kind. Under Chinese law no European was 
allowed to cross the boundary from Macao 
into China. The Jesuits and other Orders, 
assembled in their rich establishments at Macao, 
made clandestine attempts to send in mis- 
sionaries. The famous Ricci, by becoming so 
skilled in the Chinese language that he was 
recognized as a man of letters, and by interest- 
ing the Mandarins in mathematics and astro- 
nomy, in which he was far more advanced 
than were they, managed after long delays to 
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THE TEMPLE AT MACAO - 

From a painting by George Chinnery Gi 
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reach Peking in 1600 ; but he had little success | banishment of the Jesuits the trade between a 
in teaching Christianity. His Jesuit successors Japan and Macao was stopped, a disastrous a 
at the Court of Heaven, many of them talented § blow which, combined with other reverses, h 
men, became very influential and rendered reduced Macao from opulence to genteel _ 
great assistance to the Portuguese of Macao by _— poverty. The chief of these adverse factors G 
representing their interests in a favourable — was the arrival about 1600 of the Dutch in we 
light ; but they failed to accomplish widespread = eastern waters, hot to avenge the wrongs and . 
conversions and eventually, after offending the _losses suffered at the hands of Spain in Europe, 7 
Emperor, were obliged to leave. and determined to seize what they could of the tt 
The Portuguese failure to get the Japanese § Spanish possessions in Asia. Since Portugal — 
and Chinese to acknowledge the Pope as was now united with Spain (for by a dynastic E 
spiritual father had, in Japan, a direct connec- — chance the Spanish king had succeeded to the f 


tion with their commercial fortunes ; with the 


throne of Portugal in 1580), the Portuguese 
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eastern possessions were also exposed to Dutch 
attack. 

By 1622 the Dutch were ready for an attempt 
on Macao ; if they could take it, they believed 
that the Chinese and, consequently, the Japan- 
ese trade would be theirs. As Macao, however, 
was only leased to the Portuguese, the Dutch 
reasoning was not altogether sound ; for, after 
a forcible entry, it was unlikely that the Chinese 
would have transferred the lease to them, and 
without Chinese consent they could not have 
stayed. But they were resolved on the attempt ; 
and the English, who had made their way east 
about the same time, agreed to join them in 
the venture. 

To visualize what follows, we must take a 
closer look at old Macao. On its rocky promon- 
tory its situation was delightful, its climate as 
pleasant as that of a Mediterranean port. From 
the shores of a shallow bay on the south-east 
side the houses rose to a ridge in the centre, and 
down to an inner harbour on the other side. 
Along the margin of the bay was a promenade, 
the Praya Grande, on to which faced the 
principal public buildings, built in Portuguese 
baroque. On the various hillocks were large and 
beautiful churches, including a cathedral, the 
Jesuits’ Collegiate Church, and the churches of 
San Paulo, San Antonio, San Lorenzo and San 
Francisco. The houses of the well-to-do stood 
in attractive gardens. Streets wound up and 
down hill, up and down steps, often command- 
ing splendid vistas of sea and islands, with blue 
mountains on the horizon. It was not a fortified 
city, for the Chinese government had forbidden 
walls, though three or four batteries had been 
allowed. 

The pure Portuguese element in the popula- 
tion was extremely small—perhaps at this 
time of the Dutch attack not more than a 
hundred capable of bearing arms. There were 
no European women, for the journey even to 
Goa was too trying for them, and Macao was 
another four months’ sail beyond. Though the 
statement that there were no European women 
is a permissible generalization, it is on record 
that in 1637 there was one such woman ; and 
in 1622, curiously enough, there were two 
Englishwomen residing there, a Mrs. Frobisher, 
wife of the carpenter of the English ship 
Unicorn, and her maid Judith, survivors from 


the wreck of their ship on the China coast in 
1620. Judith afterwards went to Malacca where 
she married a Portuguese Eurasian and had 
“one pretty boy”, as Peter Mundy (to be 
mentioned later) records when he met her 
there in 1637. 

Since there were no European women, the 
wives of the Portuguese residents were either 
pure Chinese or the half-blood daughters of 
various sorts of oriental female slaves. The 
result was that a Portuguese household was an 
intimate blending of East and West, a state of 
affairs that also prevailed, though to a lesser 
degree, in the Dutch settlements in Java. The 
English never accepted Oriental women in this 
open and familiar way. Life in Macao was 
further orientalized by the huge numbers of 
domestic slaves. The Portuguese, together 
with the Eurasians of standing, numbered all 
told less than five hundred, but there were at 
least five thousand slaves. The maids were 
generally Chinese slaves ; the male slaves were 
mostly Africans, especially Bantus from the 
Portuguese settlements on the east coast of 
Africa. The third element in the population 
was the free Chinese who had settled in Macao 
and took their share in the trade. These 
numbered over ten thousand, shopkeepers, 
middlemen, craftsmen and boatmen, a timid 
class who lived amicably alongside the 
Portuguese but were not ready to fight for 
them. 

Such were the defenders of Macao. It looked 
easy prey to the Dutch. So, on midsummer day 
1622, full of confidence, they dropped anchor 
before the city, thirteen ships with a total 
complement of two hundred guns and a 
European landing force of eight hundred men. 
They were joined by two English ships, but 
these, when the Dutch meanly announced that 
they were not to share in the loot, played no 
part in the action. 

The coup failed. Amazing to relate, the 
Portuguese won a shattering victory ; and the 
method they adopted was highly characteristic. 
When the Dutch landed on a beach about a 
mile north-east of the city, the fidalgos sallied 
out with their African slaves whom they had 
first made drunk. These huge black fellows, 
armed with swords and halberds, made straight 
for the Dutch musqueteers and in a few minutes 
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THE GROTTO OF CAMOENS 
From a painting by Thomas Allom 


had cut down half of them. The rest fled back 
to the beach and re-embarked, abandoning 
their arms ; it was a complete rout. 

This fantastical little fight of June, 1622, 
proved a decisive battle in Pacific history. The 
Dutch sailed away and, instead of Macao, took 
possession of a piece of Formosa. Thence, they 
tried to open a trade with China and failed, but 
succeeded in getting into the Japan trade in a 
small way. After a time they were driven out of 
Formosa by Chinese pirates. These two 
disasters taught them that their real destiny 
lay on the Straits of Malacca, where already 
they had their fortress of Batavia in Java. 
Concentrating upon their central position there, 
they harried Portuguese shipping and, by 
seizing Malacca itself in 1641, cut the Por- 
tuguese empire in two. Macao was severed 
from Goa and left an isolated settlement on 
the China coast. 

Peter Mundy, the English adventurer who 
visited Macao in 1637, saw it at the height of 


its reputation, still flushed with its victory over 
the Dutch and without premonition of the mis- 
fortunes that lay so close ahead. He was one 
of the companions of a Captain Weddell, whom 
Charles I of England had seat out with three 
ships to try and purchase Chinese silk, the most 
valuable of all cargoes. On getting to Macao, 
Weddell asked the Portuguese Captain General, 
Domingos da Camara de Noronha, to put him 
in touch with the silk middlemen of Canton. 
While negotiations were going on—they came 
to nothing, for the Portuguese had no intention 
of helping rivalsk—Mundy went ashore to see 
the sights. He was received with hospitality. 
The Collegiate Church of St. Paul, a Sino- 
Baroque structure, impressed him as magni- 
ficent. The Jesuits invited him to dinner, and 
there were lichees for desert “‘ the prettiest and 
pleasantest Fruitt that ever I saw or tasted”. 
Afterwards he was shown a drama of the life 
of St. Francis Xavier, in the course of which 
Chinese children, converts of the Jesuits, danced 
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a ballet representing the Dutch rout in 1622. 
He was also at a dinner given by the Council of 
Macao in a room richly furnished with Japanese 
screens, in great vogue at the time and very 
expensive, since it was the fashion for leading 
artists to decorate them. At another party at 
the private house of the Fidalgo Antonio de 
Oliveira Aranha, he was waited on by Chinese 
maids, the slaves of Aranha, whose daughters 
were present, dressed in Japanese kimonos and 
covered with jewels. He also mentions picnics 
in the islands in gilded houseboats, a sports 
arena with a tilting ring, the curly haired 
African slaves, and, what particularly took his 
fancy, miniature goldfish, some of which 
he bought and took on board ; but they died, 
he adds regretfully, “‘ for want of good looking 
into, For they are very Nice and tender to be 
kept”. The reader will want to know what 
happened to him in the end. As was inevitable, 
the Chinese refused all facilities, called the 
English red barbarians and pirates, and ordered 


HOUSE OF THE SENIOR MEMBER OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
From a Drawing by George Chinnery 
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them to go. Whereupon Captain Weddell 
hoisted what Mundy calls the “ Bloudy 
Ensign ” and battered one of their forts to bits. 
This induced them to compromise, and they 
allowed him to spend sixty thousand pieces of 
eight on sugar, ginger, porcelain and a little 
silk, not the really valuable cargo he wanted. 
There was a painful scene with the Captain- 
General, de Noronha, when Mundy called to 
say good-bye ; for Weddell’s boisterous be- 
haviour had thoroughly upset the Portuguese, 
who were afraid that the Chinese would fine 
them as accessories when the English were 
gone. ‘“ Before I could gett uppe stairs hee 
mett mee”, writes Mundy, “and before I 
could beegin to speake, hee fell a Rayling in 
Most violent manner . . . asking if wee knew 
where wee were . . . whither wee thoughtt our- 
selves in London.” And he calls him: “A 
mulatto of a most perverse and peevish condi- 
tion, reported to have been a Tinker.” On 
the way home Weddell went down with all 
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hands ; but Mundy, who was on another of the 
three ships, reached England safely. 

Thanks to its advantageous position, the 
decline of Macao was gradual. The Dutch 
made no further attacks ; and, though the Japan 
trade was gone, and communications with Goa 
were subject to interruptions, the city was still 
the emporium for the China trade. Its decline 
was part of the general decadence of Portugal 
as an imperial power ; enough men and capital 
were not available from home. A half-caste 
society, priest-ridden, poorly educated and 
living on past glories, it ambled into modern 
times, a caricature of itself, its grandees often 
slavers, cruel, debauched, and lazy, but manag- 
ing to keep on good terms with the Chinese 
government by careful observance of its orders. 

The Ming dynasty fell m 1644, and China 
was occupied by the armed forces of a sinified 
steppe people called the Manchus, who founded 
the Ch’ing dynasty. The powerful Emperor, 
K’ang Hsi, wanting to make money and feel- 
ing strong enough to admit more foreign 
merchants, allowed the English, the Dutch and 
the French to send a few ships yearly to Canton. 
By 1715 this system was working, and the Por- 
tuguese monopoly was at an end. One of the 
Englishmen who visited Macao at this time 
was Captain Alexander Hamilton, the caustic 
writer of A New Account of the East- 
Indies. “Its beautiful Churches and other 
Buildings give us a Reflecting Idea of its ancient 
Grandeur ”, he declares, adding that the once 
“rich and flourishing city ” had declined till 
there were only “ two hundred Laity, and six 
hundred Priests and about fifteen hundred 
women.” The fidalgos, sauntering with their 
swords in the square before the cathedral, 
tended to stop strangers and ask for a loan, 
repayable next month on the word of a 
gentleman. 

As the eighteenth century went on, the 
English worked up the China trade and were 
allowed to maintain a big establishment at 
Canton. They rented houses in Macao, and 
used it as a summer resort. By the early years 


of the nineteenth century they had far out- 
stripped all competitors. This was the time 
when many English travellers visited Macao. 
Some liked it so much that they settled there 
permanently. It became as English as parts 
of the French Riviera. The celebrated artist 
George Chinnery painted its notabilities and 
its picturesque corners. Many other accom- 
plished artists, such as Thomas Allom, also 
recorded its beauties, which thus became 
familiar to the European public. Without 
Macao the English would have been awkwardly 
placed when the Chinese government tried to 
oust them at the time of the opium imbroglio 
of the eighteen thirties. Lord Napier was glad 
to escape there to die in October, 1834. It was 
from Macao that the English moved in a body 
to the neighbouring island of Hongkong, which 
very soon became the headquarters of the China 
trade. 

During the rest of the nineteenth century, 
when Europe was extracting more and more 
concessions from China, which seemed about 
to be partitioned into spheres of influence, as 
had happened with Africa, Macao was too 
feeble to benefit territorially, though it ceased 
to pay rent. But during the last twenty years 
with the turn of the Asiatic tide and the squeez- 
ing out of the great European powers, Macao 
has remained intact—its beautiful front spoiled 
by modern buildings though otherwise much 
the same as in Chinnery’s time. Who can say 
what its ultimate fate will be? It may endure 
indefinitely in a twilight state, perhaps survive 
the rivals who outdistanced it, and one day be 
the only lodgment of Europe on the coast of 
China. 


SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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a Roger van der 
Weyden and 
the Court 

of Burgundy 


By F. M. GODFREY 


HE STORY OF ART can boast of three or four 

eminent names in the portraiture ‘of 

princes and their peers : Holbein, Titian, 
Velazquez. To these I would add Roger van 
der Weyden, the hagiographer of the Bur- 
gundian nobility. Roger’s name is a household 
word in the history of devotional painting. He 
gave to the Passion-story of Christ a new 
poignancy, an authoritative Neo-Franciscan 
asceticism. As portraicteur to the Dukes of 
Burgundy he became the creator of the psycho- 
logical portrait. 

It is customary to compare Roger van der 
Weyden with Jan van Eyck who also stood in 
the employment of Philip the Good of Bur- 
gundy. They represent two different modes of 
expression according to two different modes of 
being. It is not by chance that Roger rather than 
van Eyck has left us the portraits of the Bur- 
gundian aristocracy. With the exception of the 
lost portrait of Isabella of Burgundy, the whole 
range of van Eyck’s portraiture is bourgeois, 
whereas Roger’s is noble and stately. The 
princely society of the fifteenth century, and 
more particularly that of the knights of the 
Golden Fleece, Philip’s special foundation of a 
spiritual brotherhood, at once chivalrous and 
monastic, has left hardly a trace in the work of 
van Eyck. It was Roger who portrayed the 
grace, the dignity, the valour, the passions 
inscribed upon the faces of the great func- 
tionaries of the Order, fréres et compagnons of 
their sovereign leader and lord. One need only 
compare the ascetic spirituality, the imponder- 
able lines and contours that distinguish a Roger 
portrait from the fleshy modulations, the three- 
dimensional form, the material veracity of van 
Eyck’s sitters in order to grasp the contrast 
between pictorial realism and the creation of a 
spiritual style in portraiture. 

While Jan translated into paint the “‘ square 
and squatty voracity ” of Canon van der Paele 
or the pinched and morbid countenance of 
Giovanni Arnolfini, we owe to Roger those 
precise, saddened, militant, impetuous or 
ascetic likenesses of the Burgundian manhood. 
If van Eyck is the painter of the comfortable, 
luxurious bourgeoisie of Flanders, Roger van 
der Weyden portrayed its distinguished, ambi- 
tious, yet semi-monastic aristocracy. Philip the 
Good, le Grand Duc d’Occident, was the para- 
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eon of this society which at the waning of the 
middle-ages perfectly blended deeds of chivalry 
with acts of piety, ambitious statecraft and war 
with a love of pageantry and an elaborate code 
of noble living. 

Upon his marriage with Isabella of Portugal 
in 1430 Philip founded at Bruges the Order of 
the Golden Fleece, described by Chastellain 
as “une religion”. Its members were the 
paladins of the realm, their brotherhood a holy 
bond, exclusive of other communities, and 
based upon personal valour, brotherly love and 
the Christian virtues. In the ritual of the Order 
the ecclesiastical style predominates. When 
Roger in his Antwerp altar-piece of the ““ Seven 
Sacraments ” portrayed the noble Burgundian 
youth in the aisles of the Cathedral, he indicated 
that this was their spiritual home as their 
temporal station was in the council chamber of 
the Duke. 

This largely explains the marked uniformity 
of type among Roger’s sitters. Members of one 
social class and of one religion, they share the 
same mode of thinking and feeling. Individual 
character is strongly expressed, but subjected 
to the moral exigencies of their particular brand 
of society and imposed upon them by the 
severity, the ardour and the aesthetic refine- 
ment of their painter. Enigmatic, impenetrable, 
with hands folded, hair and dress fashioned to 
one style, their heads in semi-profile with 
fixed gaze, these men and women of Roger’s 
portraits share their seriousness and melancholy 
with the donors of his Passion pictures. The 
great ladies and princesses of the Burgundian 
court have a share in this limpid statement of 
spiritual and outward form. Impeccably 
painted and drawn with an exquisite tracery of 
line, the London Portrait of a Lady is striking 
by dint of its pathetic and haunting sadness. 
The transparent tones of veil and hennin, the 
Shadowless face faintly modelled, the strange 
purity of the design give to this princely nun a 
subtle and impassive beauty. Roger’s young 
lady is a fair representative of her chivalrous 
age, the age of tournaments and crusades, of 
the Roman de la Rose and of Lancelot du Lac 
—indeed, perhaps more a noble type than an 
individual. 

Roger’s connection with Duke Philip of 
Burgundy dates from the year 1439. He was 
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asked to decorate with gold and colour the 
statue of Jeanne de Brabant in the Carmelite 
church at Brussels. The Duke lives in the 
memory of men through several portraits by 
Roger’s hand, as do the lords and ladies of his 
court. Roger has left two types of portraits : 
the one bare-headed in Antwerp and Madrid, 
the other wearing the large ceremonial hood 
as in the Presentation Miniature and in Bruges. 
The lean aged head with the thin upper lip, 
tense mouth, straight nose and dark eye under 
the wilful brow, belonged to a man who for 
nearly half a century was the most influential 
European ruler and prince whose monarchy of 
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Portrait of a Man 
(Pierre de Beffremont ?) 


the Rhine aimed at nothing less than a political 
and cultural fusion of the Franco-German 
society of nations. Statesman, condottiere, and 
wise administrator, Philip had amassed fabulous 
riches. He used them to indulge his love of 
pageantry and pomp, of tournaments and 
Christian knighthood and to support artists, 
miniaturists and historiographers. These latter 
wrote “ not for the amusements of brutes and 
people of low degree, but for princes and other 
persons of quality ”. It is the dignitaries of this 
civilization, ambitious, devout, ceremonious, 
filled with a romantic conception of knight- 
errancy, that Roger represented in his portraits. 

The male portraits by Roger van der 
Weyden belong to the last period of the master’s 
life (1450-1464). They all look in one direc- 


tion, either worshipping before the Madonna 
with hands folded, or gazing straight in front of 
them with wide open eyes of strained aware- 
ness. Roger must have impressed his will upon 
his sitters, endowed them with his own taste, 
sensibility and devotion. Clad in purple velvet 
or grey or olive green, with only a jewel to 
relieve the solemn monotony of apparel, a 
golden chain, an emblematic arrow or the hilt 
of a sword, his sitters are yet of marked 
individuality. The structural modelling by 
means of strong light, of firm contours and 
delicate shading enhances their presence. 
Upon the dark background the map of the face, 
the pattern of lean hands, the white stem of the 
neck, the dark crown of hair deeply drawn into 
the forehead and firmly delineated, are incisive 
and subtle to a degree. Sculptural illusion is 
maintained by means of sharp outlines, drawn 
as with the point of the brush and with nervous 
litheness. The twilight of a fastidious civiliza- 
tion is reflected in these ascetic faces worn 
almost threadbare with pageantry, pride and 
passion. 

So did Duke Philip appear to his “ cere- 
monious court of courtship” as in Roger’s 
Bruges portrait : clad in black velvet and fur, 
with the chain of the Fleece over his shoulder 
and clasping in his hand a scroll. But although 
the painter has rendered the likeness of the 
prince, for once he has not revealed the person, 
the thrifty householder, the adroit politician, 
the scholar or the lover of fine books, but only 
the supreme dignitary and the courtier. 

The most searching investigator of the secret 
of Roger’s portraits has noted that, after about 
1460, Charles the Bold begins to influence the 
physical form of the young men of his age. The 
likeness which Roger painted of him as Count 
of Charolais (Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin) 
—for Charles did not inherit the throne of Bur- 
gundy until 1467—+estifies to this new type 
of man, large of body and limb, more fleshy and 
ample than the companions of Duke Philip. 
Jean de Gros belongs to this group and Jacques 
de Lalaing ; although he stands apart as the 
last representative of the heroic age. 

In the Berlin portrait Charles strikes us 
with his expression of gloom and scarcely sus- 
tained violence. “‘ His bright eyes do not smile ; 
their expression is rather that of one filled with 
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poison.” Charles was an ill-fated character ; 


of relentless ambition, he wasted his inheritance © 


in ten years of incessant and demoniac warfare. 
He died as he lived, solitary, possessed, on the 
wintry battlefield of Nancy where his naked 
body was found on the frozen ground. Mixture 
of Renaissance tyrant and adventurer like 
Cesare Borgia, he nourished dreams of world 
conquest after the model of Caesar and Alex- 
ander whose lives he had closely studied. His 
was a “hotly intoxicated, cool-scheming, yet 
never clear-balancing”’ mind. In his portrait 
with the dark shock of curly hair, the full round 
face with the drooping lower lip, the soft 
fleshy chin, a loosening of form and texture are 
evident. Yet the “hybris ”, the tempestuous 
temper, the waywardness of the prince are 
revealed in the gloomy gaze, the hard mouth 
and jaw. The chain of the Fleece, the hilt of 
the sword that his hands do not grip, are 
the only ornaments in the sombre and tragic 
picture. 

1450 was a Holy Year, declared by Pope 
Nicholas V, and it was then that Roger van der 
Weyden journeyed to Rome. Whether his piety 
drew him south or some Italian prince, we do 
not know. He probably stopped at Dijon, the 
traditional residence of the Burgundian Dukes, 
to do some work at the altar of the Last Judg- 
ment which the chancellor Rolin had com- 
missioned for his newly founded hospital at 
Beaune. Thence he continued to Rome, break- 
ing his journey at Ferrara and at Florence. 
Cyriacus d’Ancona testified that he saw in 
July, 1449, a picture by Roger at the court of 
Lionello d’Este which must have preceded his 
coming. There he painted the Duke’s portrait 
for which he was paid in December, 1450. 
Lionello also appears as the youngest of the 
Magi, a lofty form of elegance and grace, in 
Roger’s last picture of the Adoration where 
Philip the Good as the oldest king devoutly 
kisses the Child’s hand while his son Charles 
approaches with a precious gift. The Duke’s 
portrait is believed by some to represent 
Meliaduse d’Este, since Lionello was dead by 
the time Roger arrived in Ferrara; but the 
letters M.E. at the back of the canvas signify 
Marchio Estensis and the picture, if Roger had 
not seen the Duke alive, may have been done 
after a drawing or some other likeness. As it 


is, it strongly reveals the fiery character of 
Lionello, painted with formidable directness 
and concentration. The dark crown of hair set 
against the white ivory background, the slender 
hand, holding with pointed fingers the ring and 
the same little war-hammer as Duke Philip in 
the Dedication Miniature of the Chronique 
de Hainaut, the strong modelling of jaw and chin 
in the full frontal light, nearly without a trace 
of shadow, the small mouth, the aquiline nose— 
all combine to make a perfect realization 
of form. 

The older generation of the Burgundian 
nobility is magnificently represented by the 
Portrait of a Man in the Thyssen Collection, 
Lugano. This is said to be Pierre de Beffremont, 
a real paladin of Philip the Good, a man of great 
integrity and valour. He was one of the first 
knights of the Golden Fleece and became 
Governor of all Burgundy. At the time of the 
peace of Arras, Pierre de Beffremont was 
Philip’s chosen knight in tournament who fought 
with Jehan de Merlo of Castile, while the duke 
himself acted as arbiter and judge for his 
favourite peer “‘ que bien chérement aymoit”. 
In 1443 the lord de Beffremont held a famous 
Pas d’Armes at the Tree of Charlemagne. Ten 
years later he vowed to duke Philip to take part 
in a crusade against the Infidels. 

He must have been a man after the heart of 
Roger, a sufferer rather than a doer of deeds. 
His motto “ plus deuil que joie”’ is inscribed in 
his face. His small ascetic head, deeply fur- 
rowed and strongly marked at the corners of 
the mouth, his far-seeing eye as if strained 
under the heavy lids, his thin lips silent, plain- 
tive rather than virile, speak of great suffering, 
calmly and inwardly borne. So other-worldly 
is this countenance, so marked by compassion 
that this Christian knight would not be out of 
place as a principal mourner under the cross in 
one of Roger’s Lamentations. 

With Facques de Lalaing’s likeness in the 
Royal Museum, Brussels, the age of the heroic 
portrait comes to a close. After the death of 
Charles the Bold, figure painting in the hands 
of Memling assumed a gentle and almost 
feminine loveliness. Lalaing was perhaps the 
most famous and the most accomplished knight 
of the Golden Fleece. Brought up at the court 
of Burgundy where the flower of knighthood 
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gathered around the Duke, he became their 
paragon. Victor in countless tournaments and 
individual fights, this scion of occidental 
chivalry was prematurely felled in siege warfare 
before Ghent. Whether or not our portrait 
represents this perfect knight, or whether 
according to some it is Anthony, Grand Batard 
de Bourgogne, is of little importance in the face 
of Roger’s icon of a Christian knight sans 
bléme et sans reproche such as this. Steadfast, 
frank and bold, with his chain of the Toison 
D’Or upon his doublet of faded olive-green, 


this knight looks out of the picture with a firm, 
yet visionary gaze. On his brown hair he wears 
a high fur bonnet of dark vinous red. His is a 
face of great distinction and, as in all of Roger’s 
portraits, the ardour of a life spent in noble 
pursuits, is concentrated into a form of mys- 
teriously haunting beauty. We must look upon 
these portraits of the Burgundian nobility as an 
invaluable pictorial record of a unique civiliza- 
tion at the waning of the middle-ages, a monu- 
ment to the ideal in which monasticism and 
chivalry were strangely blended. 
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Tudor History four works are specially 
mentioned as treating the general political 
history of the period. These four are the 
volumes contributed to The Political History 
of England by H. A. L. Fisher and A. F. 
Pollard, Froude’s twelve volumes on the 
period 1529-88, and a ten-volume History 
of England from the first Invasion by the 
Romans to the Revolution of 1688 by John 
Lingard. Of the four, Lingard’s is the earliest; 
so much so that even the now disappearing 
generation, for whom Fisher and Pollard are 
contemporary writers, were perhaps somewhat 
surprised to see Lingard set side by side with 
then. 

It is close on fifty years since the volumes 
in The Political History of England appeared, 
and nearly ninety since Froude’s first volumes 
were published (1856). Although only seven 
years separate Lingard’s final work from the 
earliest of Froude, the parts of his History 
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dealing with the sixteenth century were pub- 
lished as long ago as 1820 and 1823 ; and yet 
Conyers Read, in 1933, could still recommend 
them to the attention of students. A new his- 
torical review, a review of a novel kind, that 
begins its career in the centenary year of 
Lingard’s death, seems an appropriate place in 
which to say something of the usefulness of his 
work for the reader of to-day, and of the place 
that is his, as a practitioner of the science and 
art of modern historical writing. In England, 
at any rate, he was a pioneer. 

For Lingard is the first English historian 
explicitly to make it his major working principle 
that history should be written only from 
authentic sources; to pledge himself, “ to 
admit no statement merely upon trust, to weigh 
with care the value of the authorities on which 
I rely, and to watch with jealousy the secret 
workings of my own personal feelings and pre- 
possessions. Such vigilance is a matter of 
necessity to every writer of history ” ; to give 
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keeps his pledge ; and, incidentally, to offer 
thereby a remarkable demonstration of the art 
of evaluating the evidence presented by the 
sources. In this last respect, indeed, Lingard 
is easily the superior of most historians of our 
own time professing to write for the generally- 
educated public ; he constantly exposes for the 
consideration of the reader the process by 
which he comes to his judgments, whether 
about the value of the testimony before him, 
or about the characters of the great drama, or 
about the importance of the events described. 
Lingard was, of course, lucky in the genera- 
tion for which he wrote. The ordinary readers 
who, in 1819, so readily subscribed their five 
guineas for his first three volumes, were the 
public for whose entertainment Hazlitt and 
Lamb were writing in the daily press, for whose 
political education Barnes was editing The 
Times, and for whose eager consumption that 
newspaper was reporting every word of the 
great speeches of Canning and Brougham. 
They were the readers who were making the 
fortune of Byron’s publishers, and providing 
for Scott the means with which to build Abbots- 
ford ; it was a society in which the lower orders, 
too, had a violent appetite for thought and style, 
catered for by Orator Hunt and, in more classic 
manner, by Cobbett ; it was the world which 
Bentham—and especially through the vast 
army of his unconscious disciples—was already 
winning to a new social evangel precisely 
because this was presented to it as the reflection 
of reason, as thought. Little more than thirty 
years earlier Gibbon had issued his great work ; 
it was read at once, by the fathers of this 
generation, and reprinted again and again. Ten 
volumes to a work did not then affright a man. 
Even Sir James Mackintosh was read—once. 
What formed these readers was, of course, 
the old, old business of classical education— 
the Grammar, the Gradus ad Parnassum, the 
verse-making, the proses, the leading authors 
and stylists worked over word by word, Caesar 
and Cicero and Livy, Virgil and Horace, Homer 
and Euripides, Demosthenes, Thucydides. 
Some little of all this was in everyone, some- 
thing of taste, something of the enriching 
effect of much hard mental effort with nowhere 
any short cuts ; and in all the writers a standard 


proof, page by page, in the footnotes, that he - 


at which to aim, and by which to judge their 
fellows. This was Lingard’s formation also : 
he was, first of all, a sound classical scholar. 

John Lingard was born, at Winchester, on 
February 5th, 1771. His parents were Lincoln- 
shire folk, the father a carpenter by trade, who 
finally became, in a small way, what we should 
now cal! a contractor. They were both of them 
Catholics, and on the father’s side there is 
some evidence of Quaker blood. The historian’s 
immediate ancestry was, then, in a double 
sense, of stock that had suffered for conscience 
sake, people who belonged to the very smallest 
of English religious minorities. 

Like almost every other Catholic of that 
time, he grew up to be a staunch Whig. Such 
leading men in the party as Lord Holland and 
Henry Brougham were among his later friends. 
For his education he was sent to Douay in 
Flanders, in 1782, to the celebrated English 
College founded two hundred years before by 
a one-time fellow of Oriel, later famous as 
Cardinal Allen. At Douay Lingard had, for a 
time, as school-fellows the tragedian John 
Philip Kemble and an Irish boy, four years 
younger than himself, Daniel O’Connell. Like 
most of the boys who went to Douay, Lingard’s 
desire was the priesthood, but his studies in the 
school of theology had scarcely begun when in 
1793, England declaring war against the regicide 
French Republic, the college was suppressed 
by the revolutionary government. It was never 
to be restored. A number of the expelled 
masters and students, however, came together 
in 1794, at the invitation of Bishop William 
Gibson, at Crook Hall in Durham, Lingard 
among them. The next year he was ordained 
and until 1811 he served in this poverty-stricken 
and very primitive college as vice-president, 
teaching in turn philosophy and theology. In 
1810 the president of the little college—which 
in 1808 had moved to Ushaw, its present home 
—died. Lingard ruled it for a year, and then, 
upon the appointment of a new president, 
retired to serve the mission of Hornby, eight 
miles from Lancaster in the lovely valley of the 
Lune. Here he remained until his death, 
17th July, 1851. 

It was in these forty years of quiet that 
Lingard wrote, and ceaselessly re-wrote, his 
great history. One secret of his success as an 
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historian lies in his ability, at the same time, to 
be ceaselessly active in all the practical ques- 
tions of the day that concerned his fellow- 
Catholics — the long Whig campaign, for 
example, that preceded the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1829. He was a skilled controver- 
Sialist and a most accomplished pamphleteer. 
For his own people he published a series of 
catechetical instructions, a prayer-book and an 
annotated translation of the four gospels from 
the Greek. To this day his version of the Ave 
Maris Stella keeps its place as one of the 
hymns most frequently sung in Catholic 
churches. Scholar and wit, like his contem- 
porary, Sydney Smith, Lingard was a singularly 
level-headed man of affairs. At every turn his 
advice was sought by the Catholic leaders, 
“almost the oracle which our bishops con- 
suited ” said one of them, Cardinal Wiseman. 
Naturally enough efforts were continually 
mace to drag him from his life of study—to the 


presidency of Maynooth, of St. Edmund’s, 
Old Hall Green, to a bishopric (in 1817 and 
again in 1823) and finally, it would seem, 
efforts by the pope himself, Leo XII who, in 
1826 created him, for his services to historical 
learning, a cardinal in petto. 

These details of Lingard’s life need to be 
set down ; for the continuous employment of 
his varied gifts in the practical affairs of life has 
its reflection in the steady common sense of his 
historical judgments, in the disgust aroused in 
him by extravagant language of every kind, 
and in his expressed scorn for “ that which has 
been called the philosophy of history, but 
might with more propriety have been called 
the philosophy of romance ”—philosophers of 
this sort being “in reality literary empirics, 
who disfigure history to make it accord with 
their philosophy ”. 

The History was well received by the 
reviewers. The Edinburgh, for example, in 
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April, 1825, allowed that Lingard “ possesses. 


what he claims, the rare merit of having col- 
lected his materials from original historians 
and records. . . . He has not, like many of his 
brethren, retailed to us the vapid dregs of 
repeated transfusions from the primary sources 
of information”. The novelty of Lingard’s 
technique was fully recognized—and its effect : 
** His narrative has accordingly a freshness and 
originality not to be found in any general 
history in common use” ; moreover, it has 
“enabled Dr. Lingard to explain many trans- 
actions that were before disjointed, and to make 
many salient corrections in our history”. It 
was John Allen, the celebrated librarian of 
Holland House, who thus commended the new 
work. He was soon to show himself (in a 
second review) bitterly hostile and to provoke, 
by his charges of bad faith, one of the great 
pamphlets of the day, Lingard’s Vindication of 
certain passages in the history, the only reply 
he ever made to a critic. The Vindication dis- 
posed of Allen immediately, and it secured as 
the reviewer of the last three volumes the one 
scholar really qualified to judge them, Henry 
Hallam. “I was told beforehand”, Lingard 
wrote of this review (Edinburgh Review, March, 
1831), “‘ that I should be satisfied; that it was 
to be so written as to make me some amends 
without, at the same time, compromising the 
infallibility of the reviewers”. The article is 
not, of course, mere praise and compliment : 
no Edinburgh article was ever that. Hallam 
had already slipped some acid comments on 
Lingard into the notes to his Constitutional 
History of England (1827), and he still has his 
reservations to make ; also, it must be said, 
there is something of patronage in the way his 
approval is granted. But he makes no difficulty 
about admitting that Lingard has been able to 
write of the Reformation with “a placid 
neutrality ”, and if with “ consummate dex- 
terity ”, also with “ simplicity and fairness ”’. 
The story of “ the great revolution ” is told in 
full, ‘ unfavourably, and yet to all appearances 
. . . dispassionately, and with a perpetual 
appeal to authority ”. 


Lingard is nowadays commended for his 
* moderate Roman Catholic standpoint”, in 
the bibliographies of our text books. It is a 
compliment, and an implied description of his 


matter, that would have pleased Lingard no: at 
all, since the greater part of his history, the 
most detailed volumes of all, is taken up with 
events in which the question—Catholic or 
Protestant?—hardly enters. Hallam’s review is 
then very much to the point, for it is chiefly 
concerned with Lingard as the historian of the 
long constitutional duel of the seventeenth 
century—the last four volumes of Lingard in 
the later editions. In many respects the his- 
torian and the reviewer were here of one faith ; 
but just as Lingard’s Catholicism did not blind 
him to the weaknesses of the Catholic, James II, 
so his Whig opinions did not blind him to the 


character of the revolutionaries of 1688, 


Hallam noted “ the rigorous impartiality that 
Lingard uniformly displays on political ques- 
tions ”, and declaring that “‘ the reign of James 
II might be deemed the test of a Roman 
Catholic historian”, he goes on to say that 
“Dr. Lingard has passed very successfully 
through the ordeal. His imperturbable serenity 
never deserts him, the arbitrary conduct and in- 
fatuated policy of the king are surrendered 
without extenuation ; and though he is evidently 
unwilling to assign any better motive than 
ambition to the enterprise of William, he 
abstains from anything like invective ”’. 

And now, what of Lingard’s History of 
England to-day ?* The work covers the whole 
of English History down to the Revolution of 
1688, in ten volumes, each of a size roughly 
equal (if a contemporary piece of history may 
be used as a measuré) to Mr. Rowse’s The 
England of Elizabeth. Nearly two-thirds of 
this vast enterprise are given over to the last 
hundred and eighty years of Lingard’s subject, 
i.e., to the years from Henry VIII to James II 
inclusively, 1509-1688. The volumes that take 
the story as far as the accession of Henry VIII 
are but a kind of introduction to the real 
work. The sixteenth century gets as many 
pages as all the previous centuries since William 
the Conqueror ; and the seventeenth century is 
treated still more generously, the Civil War and 
the Commonwealth (1642-1660) being allotted 
nearly as much space as the great volume on 
Elizabeth, while two volumes are given to the 


* It was last printed in 1914 ; to this edition Mr. 
Belloc contributed an additional volume on the 
history of the years since 1688. 
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twenty-eight years of Charles II and his brother, 
James. 

‘The first thing worthy of note is that the 
History is still good reading. Lingard’s con- 
temporaries, indeed, admired him for his style 
no ‘css than for his learning. It was a time, as 
has been said, when style mattered. Hallam, 
who quoted whole pages to show the beauties 
of |.ingard’s style, actually wrote of his account 
of the plague in 1665, “ it may even fairly chal- 
lenge comparison with the well-known account 
of the plague at Athens by Thucydides ”. 
More soberly, John Allen declared that “ his 
periods are poised, and musical in their 
cadences, with a variety in their structure that 
pleases without palling on the ear. His style is 
nervous and concise, and never enfeebled by 
useless epithets, or encumbered with redundant, 
unmeaning phrases”. The historian was, how- 
ever, nO more interested in his style, as such, 
than was Newman. “I am as much, perhaps 
more, dissatisfied with the style than he is ”’, 
he wrote to a friend who had passed on to him 
the literary criticisms of a third reader ; “ but 
style is become with me a secondary object. 
The task I have imposed on myself of taking 
nothing on credit, but of going to the original 
authors, is so laborious, that I have no time to 
throw away on the graces of style.” 

Nevertheless, if the dictum of Sir Charles 
Firth be true that “ The art of telling a story is 
[an] essential qualification for writing history ”* 
—a qualification possessed indeed by Macaulay 
and Froude, but scarcely by Gardiner or 
Lecky, possessed by Fisher but not by Pollard ! 
—Lingard ought still to rank high to-day. In 
that “ art of historical composition . . . [wherein] 
English historians used to excel”, that is, in 
“the skill with which they arranged and con- 
structed their narratives of the past ”’,7 he is 
surely a master ; and although he is not, as an 
artist, in the same class as Maitland there is 
little that is old-fashioned about Lingard’s way 
of writing: only here and there does a man- 
nerism “ date” him. The comparative “ time- 
lessness ” of his style is closely related, I think, 
to his purpose in writing and to the circum- 


* FIRTH, A Commentary on Macaulay’s History 
of England (1938), I. 


+ Ibid., 1. 


stances of the time and the place for which he 
wrote. In all these respects his advantages were 
unique ; to illustrate which saying I must resort 
to comparisons. 


Macaulay’s famous style has long ago failed 
of its magic. Posterity has shown itself far less 
sure that his History is literature than Macaulay, 
in Lord Melbourne’s saying, was cocksure of 
everything. The very features of Macaulay’s 
History that made for its marvellous immediate 
success, and that won for it a popularity that 
endured as long as Victorianism itself, are 
largely the cause that, nowadays, the History 
is more talked about than read. Macaulay was 
too representative of his own time to be 
congenial to an age whose spirit is so very 
different. Froude also—the classic stylist 
indeed, at times—is surely more and more 
“dated”: by mid-Victorian complacency 
that infects his very sentences ; and by some- 
thing deeper still. For Froude, like every other 
English historian before Stubbs, had a pur- 
pose in view beyond the immediate end of re- 
creating the past. He makes no secret what this 
was : “ Our own Reformers . . . were being 
assailed ”"—it is of the years 1848-56 that 
Froude is writing—“ with equally violent abuse 
by the High Church men on one side, and by 
Liberal statesmen and political philosophers on 
the other ” ; and he proposed to vindicate their 
achievement as “‘ both a good thing in itself and 
. . . [a thing] accomplished with peculiar skill 
and success ”’.* 

Here was an element in Froude’s work—its 
ultimate purpose—that made for the restora- 
tion to historical literature of features dis- 
carded by Lingard, to the expressed regret of 
Allen and of Hallam : the dissertations, namely, 
on “the philosophy of History”, the moral 
reflections and exhortations, the lay sermons 
which, to us, are a disfigurement, dating so 
much of the work of the great minds of the 
nineteenth century. A second factor that helped 
to produce the effects that, for us, date Froude’s 
great work was its accord with the general mind 
of the time in which it was conceived. Froude’s 
History, no less than Macaulay’s, “ expressed 
ideas which just then were universally 


* FROUDE, Preface to the 1870 (and later) editions 
of his History of England. 
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popular” ;* and, it may be added, “it expressed 


esteem of the English people ”.7 

All of which is said, not with the aim of dis- 
paraging a gifted mind by casual obiter dicta, 
but in order to note that Lingard was helped, 
and his work preserved from such “ period 
provincialism ”, by the fact that his work 
appeared in circumstances the very reverse of 
those that Froude and Macaulay were to exper- 
ience. It was in the long run a fortunate thing, 
both for the development of Lingard’s own 
scholarship and for the nascent scientific 
History of England, that he had awaiting him 
(and he knew it) a grimly watchful, hostile 
even, and certainly critical audience: “A 
history of England by a Roman Catholic priest 
was assuredly destined to be met with coldness 
and suspicion,” said the friendly Benthamite 
Westminster Review, taking Lingard’s side 
against Allen in 1826. “ It required merit of a 
very high order to contend successfully against 
the prejudices of a nation of Protestants.” 
This reviewer himself gave proof that such pre- 
judice really existed: acknowledge”, 
he wrote, “that on the announcement of a 
history of England by a priest of the Roman 
Catholic faith we did apprehend that neither 
the spirit of his religion nor the habits of his 
profession were calculated to prepare him for 
the composition of an impartial work.” 

Lingard’s own view was that the so-called 
prejudice was an affair of the intelligence, not 
of the will. If readers could be convinced that 
the facts were truly stated, the facts would do 
their own work upon the prejudices. How 
strong was his confidence in English goodwill— 
and how strong it needed to be—let some words 
show, written by another reviewer of his 
History, in Blackwood’s Magazine, for whom 
Lingard is “ a thorough Papist, and, of course, 
his work is in the thorough spirit of his blinded 
and unhappy faith . . . [an example] of the 
paralysing effect belief of a which enslaves the 


human understanding... .” 


But the facts needed first to be truly stated ; 
and, moreover, the fact that they were truly stated 


* FIRTH, op. cit., 14. 


+ FIRTH, 14. 


[them] in such a way that it flattered the self-— 


must be put beyond all doubt. The Catholic 
priest who, a hundred and thirty years ago, 
meant to be read by Protestants—and even to 
attempt to convince them that cherished 
notions of past events were not always according 
to the fact—had no choice but to develop, to 
create indeed, a detached and scientific spirit. 
““T made it a rule”, Lingard once wrote toa 
friend, “‘ to tell the truth whether it made for 
us or against us ; to avoid all appearance of 
controversy that I might not repel Protestant 
readers and yet to furnish every necessary proof 
in our favour in the notes.” By the necessities 
of the case, no less than by the natural cast of 
his mind, Lingard could never be an advocate 
or an apologist. He is the unimpassioned 
narrator always, stating simply the case before 
him, allowing the facts to speak for themselves. 
“* My only chance of being read by Protestants 
depends on my having the reputation of a 
temperate writer.” 

Lingard was richly rewarded. As his own 
simple, modest personality made him, for a 
lifetime, the centre of the community where he 
dwelt—a priest who had only the dozen 
Catholic families of Hornby as his charge*— 
so the utter integrity of his professional ideal 
and his natural fidelity to it, won him the 
allegiance of all students of history for a good 
half century ; his was the most popular history 
of England “ until the appearance of Green ”, 
and the basis of all the general teaching of 
English History in the two universities. 

To-day the reader who is interested, first of 
all, to discover the facts rather than the views 
and conjectures of historians (though these, of 
course, have their place in the development of 
historical understanding) ; who shrinks from 
the sight, say, of Gardiner’s twelve masterly 
volumes on the first fifty years of the seven- 
teenth century, and who yet would like some 
other introduction to that history than an 
elaborate text book, will still find what he needs 
in Lingard, and there alone. 


* Of lingard’s happy relations with the non- 
Catholics among whom he lived there remains a 
singular testimony, the tablet they placed to his 
memory in the parish church of Hornby. 


+ GoocH, History and Historians in the nineteenth 
century (1913), 284. 
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B 


GENERALSHIP 


in the First Civil War 


1642 - 1644 
By LT-COL A. H. BURNE 


ROFESSIONAL HISTORIANS are generally 
about placing individuals—par- 

ticularly soldiers—in an order of merit. 
The amateur has fewer inhibitions ; and in 
this essay I propose to attempt an assessment 
of the leading generals in the First Civil War, 
of whom the best known are Oliver Cromwell, 
Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) Fairfax, and 
Prince Rupert. But I shall stop short at the 
battle of Naseby, when the issue of the war was 
decided, and must therefore guard against the 
error of judging men’s early achievements in 
the light of their ultimate fame. Heaven-born 
generals are few; and the average general’s 
early achievements are often unimpressive. 
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Frederick the Great ran away at his first battle ; 
the Duke of Wellington was badly rattled 
when commanding a battalion at Seringapatam; 
Stonewall Jackson behaved abominably when 
acting as a subordinate at the battle of White 
Oak Swamp ; the Duke of Monmouth defeated 
Marlborough (then Lord Churchill) at Philip’s 
Norton. So we must forget Dunbar and 
Worcester and concentrate upon the problem 
before us. If Naseby had put an end to the 
military careers of all the leading generals in 
the First Civil War, how would history assess 
them ? 

Prince Rupert was the third son of that 
remarkable woman, Elizabeth, sister of Charles 
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PRINCE RUPERT 


I, and wife of Frederick, Elector Palatine. At 
the age of thirteen, he had seen active service 
in the Palatinate, and again in the following 
year. Atseventeen, he commanded a regiment 
of horse, and led it in a successful charge. 
Captured in another charge, he was held 
prisoner by the Emperor for over two years, 
on the grounds that he was a soldier too 
dangerous to release. At eighteen he was 
praised for his “ripeness of judgment”’. Rupert, 
in short, may be described as an infant prodigy 
in the art of warfare. 

In the opening engagement of the Civil War, 
at Powick Bridge over the river Teme, in a 
single furious charge he swept the enemy into 
the river. It was a small affair, but typical 
of the rapidity of his decision and action, which, 
coming at the outset of the campaign, had a 
prodigious effect upon the morale of both sides. 

Leaving Edgehill for the moment, we come 


to Chalgrove Field. Rupert was falling back 


towards Oxford before superior forces. He 
had prepared an ambush, but the hostile 
troopers pressed so close upon him that he 
angrily cried out that “ their insolence was not 
to be borne ”, swung his horse round, galloped 
at a hedge lined with Roundhead dragoons, 
cleared it, followed by his faithful troopers 
and, launching a charge at the enemy’s flank, 
swept them off the field. In both engagements 
he revealed the same qualities—quickness of 
perception and judgment, instant decision and 
offensive action—and speed ; and on the second 
occasion a slight development, namely a 
manoeuvre to ensure a flank instead of a plain 
frontal attack, together with a touch of im- 
perious temper. 

Success at an early age had made Rupert 
swollen-headed as well as bad-mannered and 
hot-tempered. These defects earned him 
unpopularity, especially among the older 
generals, jealous of this youth who had become 
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SIR THOMAS FAIRFAX 


his royal uncle’s favourite. Despite his English 
mother, they called him “ the German” ; and 
relations were strained in the higher ranks 
when the King’s army drew up on the field 
of Edgehill. 

The lower ranks trusted and admired him. 
In that battle, Rupert commanded the horse on 
the right wing; and his instructions to his 
troopers to retain their pistols for the mélée 
after the charge were implicitly obeyed. The 
result was that the whole of the left-wing enemy 
horse and much of the Roundhead infantry 
was driven off the field by an irresistible and 
sustained charge. Rupert has been mercilessly 
condemned by the armchair critics for not 
restraining his troopers, and for allowing them 
to go too far and become too scattered. But 
once the troops have been launched in a charge, 
the only restraining factor is the failing stamina 
and wind of their horses—unless the com- 
mancer himself rides clear in front of the front 


rank, and is not unseated in the first contact. 
This explains why so few successful cavalry 
charges have been held in check, thus enabling 
the troopers to charge again. 

Turning to Sir Thomas Fairfax, we find a 
remarkable similarity in the early careers of the 
Yorkshireman and “ the German ”. Both were 
initiated into war on the Continent, though 
Fairfax’s experience was less than that of his 
rival. He had been spurred on, however, to 
master the military art by his formidable 
grandfather, the first Lord Fairfax, and had 
also taken part in the campaign of 1640 against 
the Scots. The two young men—for Fairfax 
was only thirty and Rupert twenty-two—had 
much the same outlook on war. Both were 
brave and impetuous, imbued with the offen- 
sive spirit, besides being accomplished horse- 
men and lovers of the chase. 

“Fiery young Tom,” as Fairfax was ad- 
miringly called, was soon to show his mettle. 
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He was entrusted by his father with the defence 
of Wetherby bridge, and early one morning, his 
tiny garrison was surprised and the Cavaliers 
got into the town. Fairfax, who was dressing, 
instantly dashed for his horse, galloped into the 
midst of the enemy, rallied his own men, and 
after some confused fighting drove the enemy 
out of thé town and pursued them most of the 
way to York. This lively little engagement 
was typical of his actions during the ensuing 
eighteen months. Thus, at Wakefield, at 
Bradford and at Selby, he was conspicuous in 
charges, always at the head of his men, and 
always successful. At Leeds he had more 
Serious work to do; for he was in command 
of a force of all arms of over 3,000 ; and his 
capture of the town—his first considerable vic- 
tory—was marked by careful co-ordination 
and cool watchfulness. ‘Sir Thomas was 
everywhere, encouraging and teaching valour 
by his own example.” Thus by the autumn of 
1643 young Fairfax had become his father’s 
right-hand man. During the ensuing siege of 
Hull, cavalry were of no use ; and Sir Thomas 
was despatched with all available horse to 
join in the operations in the Eastern Counties. 


This brings us to Oliver Cromwell ; and 
about Cromwell the first point to remember is 
that at forty-three he was entirely ignorant 
of the military art. Like most country gentle- 
men, he joined up on the side of his fancy, 
bringing with him his own personal followers ; 
in other words, he raised a troop of horse for 
Parliament. The actions of himself and of his 
troop at the battle of Edgehill are obscure, 
and little is to be gained by attempting to 
probe them. But to the Huntingdonshire 
squire the battle was of considerable value. 
Here he witnessed the onrush of the fiery 
cavalier horsemen and the panicky retreat of 
the Roundheads ; and the sad sight set him 
thinking. The result was that famous passage 
in which he compared the Roundhead “ tap- 
sters ” with the Cavalier gentlemen “‘ that have 
honour and courage and resolution in them”’. 
He realized the necessity for what he called 
“ spirit ’—‘ you must get men of a spirit ”— 
what we now call morale. And he proceeded 
to obtain this morale by two means : careful 
selection of officers, and strict training and 
discipline of the rank and file. 


During the spring of 1643 we see him en- 
gaged in building up such a force, and during 
the summer in employing it. Unlike Rupert 
and Fairfax, he had to feel his way, to work by 
trial and error—and there was surprisingly 
little error in Cromwell’s calculations. There 
followed, as the fruits of his toil, three victories : 
Grantham, Gainsborough and Winceby. Of 
Grantham our chief knowledge comes from 
Oliver himself. Attend carefully to what he 
writes : “‘ They not advancing towards us, we 
agreed to charge them.” Two points emerge 
from this: first, a preliminary indecision— 
waiting to see what the enemy intended to do ; 
secondly, not the command from the leader : 
“ Charge ” or “ Follow me,” such as Rupert 
would have given, but “we agreed”. This 
sounds more like a soviet than a leader in 
command of troops. The charge resulted ina 
prolonged mélée, at the end of which the enemy 
gave way. At Gainsborough Cromwell again 
charged, but we note two differences : there 
is no waiting for the enemy, the initiative is 
seized at the outset ; nor is there any question 
of “we agreed”. The leader gave the order 
and the troops obeyed him. 


At Winceby, Cromwell was reinforced by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax with his horse. Cromwell had 
the first line, and Fairfax the second. Again 
Cromwell charged the leading body of Cava- 
liers, who were pushed or fell back on to their 
supports where they stood again. In this charge 
Cromwell was unhorsed and ridden over.* 
Then Sir Thomas took action after his 
own heart; galloping forward slightly to 
a flank, he wheeled his troops inwards 
and charged the enemy in their flank. The 
effect was decisive ; the Cavaliers fled and 
Fairfax himself pursued them for some miles. 
A resounding victory. But the curious fact is 
that the main credit for the victory was given 
to Cromwell ; at the time, the part played by 
the Yorkshireman was minimized in London, 
and historians and commentators have tended 
to follow suit. Firth, Buchan and Belloc, for 
instance, all fail to mention the action of Fairfax, 
though Fairfax was obviously the architect of 
the victory. In the Metropolis, the Home 
Counties gentleman always got better publicity 


* These “ charges” were in reality advances 
“at a round trot”, followed by mélées. 


* 45 £42365 
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than the distant Yorkshire fox-hunter. Thus 
Cromwell was credited with three successive 
victories and no defeats, whereas the young 
Fairfax had had a more chequered career, 
having been involved in the defeat of Adwalton 
Moor. Yet it is difficult to discern any marked 
brilliance in Cromwell’s leadership. He was a 
promising, if rather plodding, learner ; and it 
would probably be fair to say that his main 
contribution to these victories was the forging 
of the weapon that produced them. He had 
given his little army the steadiness that results 
from methodical drill, and the toughness that 
results from morale. Drill and morale : those 
are Cromwell’s chief contribution to the 
successes in the Eastern Counties. Meanwhile, 
Prince Rupert was winning fresh laurels for 
himself by the capture of Bristol, by a rapid 
pursuit of Essex to the field of Newbury, and 
by the relief of Newark with an inferior force. 
Fairfax also added to his laurels by a brilliant 
and unusual manoeuvre which won the action 
of Nantwich. Thus we approach the cam- 
paign of Marston Moor (1644) with the stars 
of all three generals in the ascendant—a 
campaign that provides valuable material for 
our present investigation. 

In May, 1644, the Earl of Newcastle was 
being besieged by three great armies—the 
Scots under Lord Leven, the North under 
Lord Fairfax, and the Eastern Counties under 
the Earl of Manchester. Their combined force 
totalled nearly 30,000, the largest army to 
assemble in England since the battle of Towton. 
Newcastle was in extremities; and, when 
Prince Rupert set out from Shrewsbury to his 
relief with a few thousand men, the project must 
have seemed even more hopeless than the 


relief of Newark. But Rupert conducted a~ 


victorious march through Lancashire. Recruits 
flocked to his ever victorious standard, and he 
was able to cross the Pennines into Yorkshire 
at the head of a considerable army, though 
even now scarcely half that of the besiegers of 
York. 

But the fame of his victories preceeded him, 
and when he got within ten miles of York the 
allies seem to have lost their heads ; inconti- 
nenily breaking up the siege and marching 
off westwards to meet this terrible Prince. And 
now came the most brilliant part in this 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 


brilliant campaign. The Roundheads had the 
advantage (for those days) of interior lines ; 
their whole force was united and centrally 
placed, while that of the enemy was divided. 
Thus they hoped to crush Rupert before he 
could effect a junction with Newcastle. Rupert, 
however, was ready, and found the right answer. 
Leaving a small force of horse to play with the 
enemy near Marston Moor, six miles west of 
the city, he marched rapidly with the remainder 
in a great wheel to the north, and on reaching 
Thornton Bridge swung south again, right 
behind the backs of the westward-facing allies. 
The manoeuvre was completely successful. He 
joined Newcastle without the loss of a man ; 
the enemy was utterly outwitted, and the city 
of York relieved. The effect on the allies was 
astonishing. Though still heavily outnumbering 
the combined armies of the Cavaliers, and in a 
position to challenge them, or to cut off Rupert’s 
return to Shrewsbury, they marched away to the 
south. The prestige and terror of Rupert 
seems to have killed all initiative ; they now 
thought only of defensive action. 
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Rupert’s campaign was the most skilful 
strategical manoeuvre of the war, and the battle 
that followed certainly is the most remarkable 
encounter. This is not the place to describe 
it in detail ; but at one stage in the battle the 
six leading generals on the two sides were all 
either in flight or out of action ; while, shortly 
afterwards, the same road was used by portions 
of both armies simultaneously fleeing from the 
battlefields ! 

At seven o’clock on a summer evening the 
Roundheads suddenly advanced to the attack. 
On the left Cromwell’s horse at first pushed 
back Rupert’s men and then engaged in a mélée. 
Cromwell himself soon went to the rear with a 
mysterious bullet graze in the hack of the 
neck* ; and for the greater part of the battle 
he sat in a cottage in the village of Tokwith.} 
Meanwhile, on the other flank, Goring’s horse 
had an astonishing victory, sweeping away not 
only Fairfax’s cavalry but much of the foot, 
too. Panic spread through the allied lines, 
passing right through the Scottish centre and 
reaching even to portions of Manchester’s left- 
wing. Sir Thomas, in command of the right 
wing, who had led his men to the charge against 
Goring with some initial success, was unhorsed 
and cut about the face. Surrounded and alone, 
he then removed his white hat-band (worn 
by all the allies to distinguish them from the 
Cavaliers) and made his way on foot right 
round the rear of the Royalists in search of 
support from the other wing. 

Darkness was falling when he came up to a 
motionless horseman at the head of a motion- 
less line of cavalry. It was Oliver Cromwell, 
now returned from his session in the cottage. 
The whole field of battle in the gathering 
darkness was in an indescribable state of flux 
and confusion—except for this body of troops. 
Why this strange inactivity ? No one knows. 
Cromwell never told ; indeed, he never gave 
details of his own actions on this eventful day. 
Damaging accusations were afterwards directed 
at him, notably by the Scottish general Craw- 
’ ford, complaining of this inactivity and even 


* In the battle of Liitzen, Gustavus Adolphus 
received a bullet in the back of the neck, and treachery 
was suspected ; but no question has been raised of 
treachery at Marston Moor. 

+ This cottage was demolished during the late 
war by one of our own airmen. 


hinting obliquely at cowardice. The si:nple 


’ truth probably is that Cromwell was still shaken 


by his wound, though he had pluckily re- 
mounted and was also in doubt as to the true 
situation. He had therefore decided to do 
nothing till the situation clarified. Fairfax 
clarified it for him, since having traversed the 
whole field in rear of the hostilelines, he knew 
more about the battle than any other officer 
living at that moment. 

The two old comrades of Winceby put their 
heads together and a plan was evolved. Neither 
of them afterwards claimed it as his own ; but! 
have an impression that the younger, fresher, 
more modest and more imaginative man was 
probably its author. By this time the Earl 
of Manchester had returned to the field, and 
the two wing commanders must also have 
conferred. The upshot was that Manchester 
renewed the attack with what remained of his 
wing, while Cromwell took what remained 
to him of his horse round by the route followed, 
in the opposite direction, by Fairfax, probably 
led by Fairfax himself, for no one else would 
know the way. Arrived on the right wing, they 
attacked Goring’s victorious horse, and went to 
the help of the Scottish remnant still holding 
out in the centre. This double attack met 
with complete success ; and the victory was 
won. 

Of Cromwell’s personal actions during that 
last phase we know nothing. But we must 
assume that he led his men well and judiciously. 
While it is difficult to assess the part he played, 
there can be nothing but praise for Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, to'whom I think we must give the 
chief credit for the creation of the final plan. 
While his father was riding hard for his own 
home, and the old Earl of Leven, who possessed 
a European reputation as a soldier, was making 
tracks for Leeds, twenty miles away, “ fiery 
young Tom” was living up to his nickname. 
That day he seems to have exhibited al! the 
marks of a great general. 

Of Rupert’s actions in this battle we have 
scanty record; he was swept off the field 
amid his own fleeing cavalry. But he showed 
the true attributes of a General in defeat. 
When asked what he would do, he replied 
simply : “I will rally my men.” He dic so, 
and next morning managed to collect upwards 
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of 7,000 horse, a surprisingly large number, 
and with them he marched out of York to the 
norti-west, unmolested by the enemy, and 
got back safely to Shrewsbury. Lord Wavell 
once said that the great test of a general was 
toughness in adversity. Rupert undoubtedly 
stood that test. 


The next important engagement was the 
Second battle of Newbury, at which neither 
Rupert nor Fairfax were present. Cromwell’s 
action, or rather inaction, in that battle can be 
dealt with in a few words. Whether from 
inordinate fear of the royalist guns in Don- 
nington Castle, or from sheer sulkiness, he 
made no real effort to co-operate in the attack, 
and the escape of the King’s army was largely 
due to his recalcitrance. We pass over the 
birth of the New Model Army, the creation, 
contrary to popular belief, of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax ; Cromwell eventually came into it as 
the commander of a regiment of cavalry. It 
was a poor army at first, consisting largely of 
unwilling conscripts. But Fairfax cannot be 
blamed ; the new force had not had time to 
mature when it appeared on the field of 
Naseby. 


At Naseby Rupert chased the opposing 
horse off the field, but then allowed himself to 
become involved in a fight for the Roundhead 
camp. It is not true, however, that he got his 
troopers back to the battle too late to intervene 
what is true is that his horses were too tired 
and blown to undertake another charge. It is 
rare for a body of cavalry to execute two all-out 
charges on the same day. Rupert, with his 
experience, knew they lacked the speed for a 
successful charge, and he did not attempt it. 
The Prince’s real fault was that he took too 
many men with him in his attack. 


Not so Cromwell, on the opposite wing. 
Possessing a considerable superiority,* he 


* The Roundhead army was nearly 14,000 and 
the Cavalier about 7,000. 


could easily afford to keep a strong reserve, or 
second line, in his own hand when he launched 
the first attack. It was with this second line 
that he delivered the famous attack on the 
Cavalier foot that, more than anything, 
decided the issue. A brilliant move, if a trifle 
obvious ; for there was no other obvious way 
in which to employ his second line. Oliver 
did not control or restrain his first line which 
galloped off the field like Rupert’s horse ; his 
restraint consisted in not committing his 
second line to the charge. He had disciplined 
his troops, and they dared not charge without 
his order. 

As for Fairfax, he surpassed himself. Cool, 
collected, always present where he was most 
wanted, galloping all over the battlefield like 
Wellington at Waterloo, reinforcing in the nick 
of time his hard-pressed and tottering front 
line, charging bareheaded like old Granby at 
Warburg, and finally staging that “ pincer” 
operation of cavalry round the King’s rear, 
that sealed the fate of the royalist foot. 

It is time to sum up and to place these three 
great generals in order of merit. Here I must 
confess that, in deciding between Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and Prince Rupert, I have long 
wavered. As we have seen, their qualities 
were very similar; in quickness of eye and 
decision, in speed and determination, in the 
love and allegiance they inspired in their men, 
there is little to choose between them. In 
great strategic moves, there is nothing to touch 
Rupert’s relief of York ; had it not been fol- 
lowed by the battle of Marston Moor, it would 
have been acclaimed throughout Europe. But 
Rupert had one serious failing as a general : 
he quarrelled with his colleagues. Fairfax 
was singularly free from such weakness, and 
this essential quality of inducing loyalty, 
harmony and goodwill outweighs the more 
flashy brilliance of the younger man. Thus I 
place Sir Thomas Fairfax first by a short head. 
Oliver Cromwell comes a bad third. 


April 2, 1801 


BOMBARDMENT OF COPENHAGEN 
Disregarding Admiral Hyde Parker’s signal to with- 
draw, Nelson inflicted a defeat at Cophenahgen on 
the Danes which broke up the Armed Neutrality 
League organized by the Czar against England. The 
victory, combined with the death of the Czar Paul, 
enabled Addington to bring the Revolutionary War 
with France to an end by the Treaty of Amiens in 


March, 1802. 
April 4, 1838 


THE ATLANTIC CROSSED BY STEAMSHIP 
A feat deemed impossible owing to the difficulties 
of maintaining fuel supply. On April 4, 1838, the 
Sirius left Cork, reaching New York on the 23rd, 
eight hours before the arrival of the Great Western 
(designed by Brunel), which had sailed from Bristol 
on April 8th. The Sirius had burned up everything 
inflammable on board including a child’s doll. 


April §, 1851 
MORE LIGHT 


Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord John Russell’s first Cabinet, removed the 
window tax imposed by the Younger Pitt, substituting 
a uniform tax of 9d. in the £ on all houses except 
those of less than £20 rental, and a tax of 6d. on 
shops. Over three million houses were exempted 
from this duty at a cost to the revenue of over a 
million pounds. 
April 9, 1865 
SURRENDER OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 


At Appomatox Court House the surrender of the 
great Confederate commander to General Grant, 
leader of the Union forces, marked the end of the 
American Civil War. A week later, on April 14, 
President Lincoln was assassinated by John Wilkes 
Booth while attending a play at the Ford Theatre, 
Washington. 
April 10, 1847 
THE CHARTIST FIASCO 


The attempt of Fergus O’Connor and the Chartists 
to hold a monster meeting at Kennington Common, 
before presenting a third petition to Parliament, was 
frustrated by the government’s action in calling out 
the troops under Wellington’s command. The 
meeting proved a fiasco and the Chartists’ Petition 
was taken to the House of Commons in three 
hansom-cabs, where the fake signatures “‘ Pugnose”’, 
. “ Duke of Wellington”, “‘ Victoria Rex ” were read 
out amid derisive laughter. 


April 13, 1829 
THE CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION ACT 
Ever since the Act of Union with Ireland in 1800 
the struggle for Catholic freedom initiated by 
Grattan had continued. In 1823 O’Connell formed 
the Catholic Association, but this was declared 
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illegal. When O’Connell was elected Member of 
Parliament for Co. Clare in 1828, the danger of civil 
war loomed large. In order to avert this threat to 
the Union, Wellington and Peel decided to grant ful] 
freedom for the catholics to whom all offices except 
those of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Lord 
Chancellor were opened. 


April 14, 1471 
DEATH OF “ THE KINGMAKER ” 

Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, “‘ the last of the 
barons”’, joined the Yorkists at the beginning of the 
Wars of the Roses, proclaiming Edward IV as king. 
Alienated by the marriage of Edward to Elizabeth 
Woodville, he transferred to the Lancastrian party 
but, defeated at Loosecoat Field, fled to Calais, 
Returning to England, he released the former King 
Henry VI from the Tower, but was crushed by the 
Yorkists at Barnet. 


April 14, 1660 
DECLARATION OF BREDA 


A month before his return to England, Charles II 
issued the Declaration of Breda, promising “‘ on the 
word of a king ” an amnesty for political offenders, 
“liberty for tender consciences”, a free parliament 
and cenfirmation of titles to property with the 
payment of the army’s arrears. Thus did the king 
“enjoy his own again ”’. 


April 16, 1746 
BATTLE OF CULLODEN 


The defeat of the Young Pretender and the Highland 
Clans at Culloden Moor marked the end of Jacobitism. 
After many weeks wandering in the Highlands and 
the Isle of Skye, where he was protected by Flora 
Macdonald, Prince Charles escaped to France. 
Exiled from France in 1763, he died at Rome in 17838. 


April 18, 1748 
TREATY OF AIX LA CHAPELLE 


The Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, ending the Austrian 
Succession War, proved only a lull in the struggle for 
European and Colonial supremacy that filled the 
eighteenth century. When the Seven Years’ War 
broke out in 1756, the Diplomatic Revolution had 
taken place; France became the ally of Austria, 
Britain of Frederick the Great. 


April 19, 1881 
DEATH OF DISRAELI 


The founder of the modern Conservative Party 
entered Parliament in 1837. Though a follower of 
Peel, he opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 
and became Leader of the Protectionists. In 1868 
he succeeded Lord Derby in the premiership. His 
ministry from 1874 to 1880 saw the foundation of 
Tory Democracy, the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares and the settlement of European problems by 
“* Peace with Honour ”—the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
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BRITISH ANTIQUITY. by T. D. Kendrick. 

(Methuen, 21s.) 

“ British Antiquity” for this entertaining 
and valuable book by the Director of the 
British Museum is that view of British origins 
fathered, if not largely invented, in the twelfth 
century by Geoffrey of Monmouth. Geoffrey’s 
British History, the Historia Regum Britanniae, 
begins with the arrival of Brutus the Trojan 
about 1170B.c. He conquered the Giants, 
built London or New Troy and begat a line of 
kings, including Bladud who built Bath, Lear, 
Lucius, Old King Cole, Aurelius Ambrosius, 
responsible for the presence of Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain, and King Arthur. The line 
ends with Cadwallader, who died in Rome and 
was told by an angelic voice that in spite of the 
Saxon conquest, the Britons would triumph 
again. 

Geoffrey had devised a brilliant book, a 
legendary corpus, as Dr. Kendrick says, which 
became “a growing concern through the 
Middle Ages”. Dr. Kendrick’s business is not 
to analyse the British History, to decide how 
much Geoffrey of Monmouth was a bald liar 
or an ingenious novelist and how much the 
antiquary of “ remarkably wide reading and of 
very great ingenuity ” ; nor is it to sift inven- 
tion from legend or to pan the legend for grains 
of probability. Since Dr. Kendrick finished 
his book, J. S. P. Tatlock has published in 
America, a fat, critical account of the Historia 
Regum Britanniae—The Legendary History of 
Great Britain (1950)—in which he rightly calls 
it “one of the most influential books ever 
written”. The influence is both imaginative or 
literary, and historical. Dr. Kendrick deals 
with the historical, or antiquarian and archaeo- 
logical influence. How complete was Geoffrey’s 
triumph ? How long did it last ? How and by 
whom, finally, was the British History dis- 
credited? In other words, when did a 
critical science of antiquities begin to develop 
in Great Britain ? 

Geoffrey of Monmouth sufficed for the 
Middle Ages. The medieval chronicler- 
antiquary “ knew that the past, whether dis- 
covered or undiscovered was as God had 
ordained, and that human history, once cor- 
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porate pride had been satisfied, did not really 
matter”. Geoffrey nourished this corporate 
pride to a degree. His account, in effect, pushed 
aside the “ barbarous” Anglo-Saxons, even 
the Romans, and gave Britain a wonderful, 
civilized, respectable origin and past. 

The stream began to flow the other way at 
the end of the sixteenth century; but not 
before a final blaze of the exaltation of the 
British, a Tudor cult of King Arthur, a con- 
viction that the angelic prophecy to Cadwallader 
had been fulfilled now that the Welsh Tudors 
were on the throne, and a vicious counter 
attack upon the new contemners of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s imagination. In one way and 
another we have been shown how much of the 
surviving yeast of medievalism still worked in 
the Elizabethans—in Shakespeare, for example 
(see Hardin Craig’s book, The Enchanted 
Glass, which is at last available in England), or 
in John Donne. For many of the Elizabethans 
the British History was still either credible or 
an imaginative stimulus or both. On either 
side of the watershed Dr. Kendrick places 
Henry VIII’s John Leland and Elizabeth’s 
William Camden. Leland, “ one of our greatest 
antiquarians ”’ because of his field work, was 
still devoted to the exaltation of the British— 
“a boastful, bigoted, and extremely touchy 
patriot, with, in spite of his Renaissance up- 
bringing, a medieval mind”. Camden, who 
ends by founding a chair of history at Oxford, 
was 

the nourice of antiquitie 
And lanterne unto late succeeding age. 
In his preface to Britannia he had shown “ how 
to blow away the fogs and confusions of medie- 
valism, and how to make a fresh start by the 
exercise of a little original thinking”’. 

Towards Geoffrey of Monmouth, Camden 
was politely a modernist. He rejected Brutus 
the Trojan. Of this critical modernism a prime 
source had been the Anglica Historia (1534) 
of the Italian Polydore Vergil, Archdeacon of 
Wells. Polydore Vergil charged Geoffrey of 
Monmouth with feigning of his people “ things 
to be laughed at’. He had spiced his account 
“‘with most impudent lyeing”. This launched 
the sixteenth-century quarrel of fundamentalist 
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* HE Historical Association has branches 
throughout the country at which discus- 

sions take place and lectures are given by well- 
known historians 


> ¢ HE Historical Association has a consider- 

able library of historical literature at its 
headquarters in London, from which members 
may borrow books and periodicals. 
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against modernist. Dr. Kendrick quotes Richard 
Harvey in his Philadelphus of 1593 as one of the 
later fundamentalist champions: “I saye Puissant 
Brute is no fabulous Prince, but a true example, no 
counterfeit man, but a corporall possessor of this 
lanc. The modernists are such as John Twyne, 
who died in 1581 (and seems to have been responsible 
for che Phoenicians in Cornwall), Camden himself, 
Selden or the poet Samuel Daniel. Or you can 
observe a poetic ambivalence of attitude, to which 
Dr. Kendrick seems to me rather a misleading guide, 
in Spenser and in Drayton. 

In the seventeenth century the wound to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth slowly becomes mortal as sober 
antiquarian and historical studies go deeper and 
spread wider. Typical dicta are from Sir William 
Temple in 1695, who declares that the tales of Brutus 
and the Trojans were “‘ forged at pleasure by the Wit 
or Folly of their first authors”, or Stillingfleet in 
1685 on the Glastonbury legends—“ I decline the 
Tradition of Foseph of Arimathea coming hither to 
preach the Gospel.” 

Modern antiquarian thought, increasing in the 
seventeenth century, hazards alternative and more 
rational views and also neglects the British History 
because the antiquarian pioneers had new studies to 
absorb them. Important influences were continental 
humanism, religious controversy in defence of the 
reformed church, and the discovery of the New 
World and so of Indians in such a state of “ primitive 
innocence ” as might have characterized our British 
forbears. The need of establishing “‘ the antiquity 
of the thought and institutions ” of protestantism 
produced, for example, a birth of Anglo-Saxon 
studies, a substitution of probable fact in an area of 
darkness or of improbable legend. 

Where Dr. Kendrick ends another recent book, 
Professor Piggott’s William Stukeley (1950), con- 
tinues, showing the new critical and philosophically 
sceptical attitudes of the late seventeenth century 
weakening again in the romantic antiquarianism 
of the eighteenth century. Perhaps it is a criticism 
worth making, even in an historical magazine (and 
for readers who had profit from Alan Bullock’s 
article on the historian’s purpose in the February 
issue) that ideas are not only to be valued by their 
approach to the “truth”. Against the bizarre 
inventions of Geoffrey of Monmouth or the fancies 
of William Stukeley must be set their fertilizing of 
writers and artists. This biological act is not the 
first concern either of Dr. Kendrick or Professor 
Piggott, but they are both a touch too impatient 
of it or indifferent to it at times. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE AMERICAN MIND. By Henry Steele Commager. 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 


The twentieth century in the cultural history of 
Europe may well be described as that of the second 
discovery of America. The second world war has 
hastened this process and made an acquaintance with 
American history, American literature, and American 
thought something that in this country at least can 
be taken for granted in far wider circles than ever 
before. On the continent of Europe this is much less 
the case, and one’s first reflection on reading Pro- 
fessor Commager’s learned and vivacious book is to 


wish it translated into French and Italian, to dispel 
from the minds of Europeans the prevailing impres- 
sion left by homesick G.I.’s, the over-abundant trans- 
lations of the “ tough ” literature of the 1920’s, and 
left-wing propaganda. 

he American Mind is not only an admirable 
guide to the achievement of the United States since 
the great political and cultural watershed of the 
1890’s in a wide variety of fields—philosophy, 
political and economic thought, religion, imaginative 
literature, and architecture—but a revelation that 
American culture is now mature enough to produce 
its own internal criticism. For Professor Commager 
is no mere extoller of the American way of life ; he 
is aware that in some respects, Americans are too 
complacent and that the American dream has not in 
many spheres achieved full realization. Even more 
serious, in his view, is the fact that in certain spheres 
particularly in the tolerance of diversity, there has 
been some retrogression. Despite the decay of tradi- 
tional morality and a declining respect for its religious 
sanctions, American society is more narrowly con- 
formist, less disposed to welcome or even give a 
hearing to novelty and heterodoxy than in the days 
of its youth. 

If this diagnosis be correct, one could wish that 
Professor Commager had included some considera- 
tion of the American educational system, and had 
said more about such opinion-forming agencies as 
the press and radio. In writing intellectual history, 
sufficient allowance is not always made for the gap 
that lies between the thought directly transmitted 
through books, and the diluted form in which it later 
grips and moulds the mind of the people as a whole. 
It is not altogether clear that Professor Commager 
has kept this distinction in mind. 

More surprising, to a foreign reader, will be Pro- 
fessor Commager’s implicit assumption that one can 
write the intellectual history of the past sixty years 
in terms of the American scene alone. Here and 
there, we get a mention of some new impact from 
Europe—that of Freud for instance—but we are not 
given the feeling that this American history is after 
all only part of a general change in the outlook of the 
western world, a part of a story rather than a story 
in itself. It is perhaps characteristic of the whole 
present phase in American culture ; for just when 
peoples elsewhere are beginning to look towards 
America, Americans are more and more looking 
inwards, reflecting upon their own experiences 
rather than on those of humanity at large. An interest- 
ing example of this tendency is the fact that all the 
leading figures in American historical scholarship 
to-day, such as Professor Commager himself, have 
made their reputation in the purely American field ; 
Motley and Prescott have no obvious successors. 

But such considerations are peripheral to the 
book itse#f. Written by Professor Commager with 
his own countrymen in mind, it may yet be even more 
profitably read elsewhere. Nowhere can there be 
found a better introduction to the thought both of 
some of the comparatively familiar figures of the age : 
William James, Veblen, Beard and Justice Holmes 
and of some who until recently have been little more 
than names over here: Lester Ward, Turner 
Parrington and Scott Fitzgerald. A twenty-page 
descriptive bibliography provides an _ excellent 


jumping-off ground for those who wish to pursue 


Max BELOFF. 


their studies. 
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HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. Vol. I (The First 
‘Crusade and the Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem.) By Steven Runciman. (Cambridge 
University Press. 25s.) 


This is a volume for which many of us have been 
waiting. We have here, what is in these days some- 
thing of a rarity, a medieval history by an English 
scholar in English that is meant to be, and can be, 
read as abook. Mr. Runciman’s merits as an historian 
are many. He deals with a vast subject, upon which 
many major and an infinity of minor works have been 
written, but his sense of proportion is admirable, 
and his eye for what is important is unfaltering. He 
finds his way judiciously between the extremes of 
unreadable pedantry and unscholarly popularism. 
His book is in good, plain English, with enough 
source-reference in the foot-notes to make the text 
handy for scholars, and too little to daunt the general 
reader. Yet text and notes, with the exhaustive 
bibliography at the end, testify the width and depth 
of his study. 

Mr. Runciman’s volume begins with a valuable 
summary of the relations between East and West, 
with special reference to the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
from the rise of Islam down to the establishment of 
the Seljuk Turks in Syria and Asia Minor. He then 
develops the causes which turned the West to 
crusading ; and next the course of the First Crusade 
itself. His narrative is the main, and the best, part of 
the book. The protagonists, Godfrey and Baldwin, 
Bohemond and Tancred, the chivalrous but repulsive 
Raymond and the weak and vainglorious Eustace, 
stand out with admirable clarity against their back- 
ground of superb heroism, superhuman endurance, 
frightful bloodshed and ruthless self-interest. The 
great victories of Nicaea, Dorylaeum, Antioch, 


Jerusalem and Ascalon, which proved once for all 
that the Turk and Arab were no match for the Frank 
and Norman, are the milestones along the road ; 
and the book leaves off with the crowning of Baldwin, 
as king of Jerusalem on the 11th of November, 1100. 

The main sources are, of course, the anonymous 
Gesta Francorum, Fulcher and the now somewhat 


rehabilitated Albert of Aix. But what makes Mr. 
Runciman’s narrative of peculiar interest is his wide 
knowledge of, and deep sympathy with, the Byzan- 
tines. He shows us from the Byzantine point of view 
the inevitable growth of that hatred and mistrust 
felt by the Crusaders for the Greek empire, which 
led to the terrible crime of 1204, and survived to 
tarnish the glittering pages of Gibbon and enliven 
the fancy of Sir Walter Scott. Byzantium and the 
West were in truth two worlds, the one ancient and 
sophisticated, the other barbarous and medieval. 
Straitened though he was on every side, Alexius 
up to a point showed extraordinary organizing and 
diplomatic skill, first in convoying and provisioning 
the Crusaders, and second in prevailing on them to 
become his men. In this he was only following a 
centuries-old technique of Byzantine diplomacy, a 
game at which the Westerners were children. Despite 
endless difficulties, he very nearly succeeded in his 
prime object of restoring his empire by means of a 
ring of powerful crusader principalities on its eastern 
frontier. But, unhappily, his nerve failed at a crisis. 
He gave the Crusaders up for lost at Antioch, and 
deserted those whom he was pledged to support. 
Mr. Runciman (p. 240) admits that Alexius’ conduct 
was unfortunate ; but he sees, and makes us see, the 
emperor’s dilemma. 


Naturally, the author makes a statement here and 


- there with which not all of us would agree. His 


summary of the Byzantine attitude to war secms 
to me to be incomplete, if not wholly wrong (pp. 83, 
84). It was not only war-lords like Nicephorus I] 
and John I who glorified the military arm: Con- 
stantine VII and his father Leo VI were equally 
solicitous, and would have liked to be equally in- 
spiring. The dislike of fighting battles, emphasized 
over and over again in imperial Taktika, was due 
more to a well-founded mistrust of morale than to a 
dislike of bloodshed. Mr. Runciman is also perhaps 
rather prone to regard Byzantines as Greeks, whereas 
they had practically no share in Hellenism by blood, 
and, except in a tiny class, very little by culture. No 
doubt princess Anna admired the physique of 
Bohemond (p. 158) ; but admiration for a handsome 
head on a virile body is not confined to ladies of 
Greek extraction. 

These are trifles. We are rarely blessed in being 
able to recommend this book unreservedly to 
scholars and laymen alike ; and look forward eagerly 
to the ensuing volumes. R. J. H. JENKINS. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE JANISSARIES. By Alexander Pallis. 

(Hutchinson, 18s.) 

Mr. Pallis has done a considerable service in 
rescuing for English readers portions of the bulky 
“ Travel-Book ” of Evliya Chelebi. This selection, 
taken from the century-old translation into English 
by von Hammer, is but a minute portion of the 
original of which the still incomplete Turkish edition 
runs into ten volumes. Boring as the whole work 
may be, this selection shows what important and 
colourful material it contains; it is, in fact, the 
inside story of what went on behind the seventeenth- 
century Europe’s “‘ Iron Curtain”. Evliya Chelebi 
was born in Stambul in 1611 and died some seventy 
years later, after spending thirty of his years travelling 
in various capacities all over the Turkish Empire ; 
he described Dalmatia, Hungary, Moldavia and 
Greece, the Crimea, the Caucasus, Iraq and Egypt, 
besides making the pilgrimage to Mecca and visiting 
the neighbouring state of Persia. 

Set on travel from his youth, Evliya did not neglect 
his own birthplace, the capital city of his sovereign 
and employer Sultan Murat IV (1623-40). The 
extracts in this book. are wisely chosen from his 
description of Istanbul and especially of the Proces- 
sion (Alay) of the Guilds in 1638 when Murat was 
setting out to recapture Baghdad from the Persians. 
This alay was like London’s Lord Mayor’s Show, 
and it provided Evliya with an opportunity to 
describe the 735 guilds and the patron saints of each. 
The large numbers of elementary school teachers, 
of Physicians, of Oculists and of Surgeons are worth 
remarking, as is the presence of scavengers and street 
sweepers. The outward pomp and conspicuous 
waste—the perfume manufacturers scatter attar of 
roses on the crowd—have a touch of the 1897 
Jubilee ; the Turks of those days had a great 
Empire and were confident in their virtues while the 
riches of the world poured into their capital. 

In these pages Murat IV, justly compared with 
Peter the Great, can be studied intimately. He 
witnessed a murderous mutiny of the Janissaries 
when as a boy of fourteen he was called to rule the 
Empire ; within a few years he had crushed another 
and put vigour into the provincial administration ; 
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then he warred successfully against Persia. When 
peace was made, a frontier was laid down sensible 
enough to be still unchanged to-day. Murat could 
compete on level terms with the champion archers and 
wrestlers of his Empire in which then, as now, 
wrestling was a national recreation. Equally re- 
novwned for bloodthirstiness and artistic patronage, 
the Sultan appears in these pages condemning 30,000 
prisoners of war to death and then pardoning those 
who remained in appreciation of the art of a singer 
among their number. 

Thirty-six illustrations, large from contemporary 
sources, and a useful end-paper map assist in the 
interpretation of this volume. Mr. Pailis’ own 
introductory chapters and interpolations are full of 
information, though written in an uneven style ; 
his notes seem fortuitous and often repetitive of the 
text. Here was an opportunity to explain the system 
of Turkish government and society which rested on 
the Slave Household and Islam. Mr. Pallis un- 
doubtedly understands what he describes, but the 
reader needs more help if he is to appreciate the 
system—curiously like Plato’s ideal—by which in 
theory the civil service and army were staffed from 
the best of the conquered peoples, collected in the 
devshirmé or child tribute, and then carefully 
educated in their functions whether as bureaucrats, 
soldiers or occupants of the harém. The interested 
reader might at least have been directed in the 
bibliography to that scarce book The Ottoman 
Empire in the time of Suleiman by A. H. Lybyer. 

But Mr. Pallis shows clearly how cultured and 
tolerant the Turks were by any contemporary 
Western standards and how they continued much 
that they found in the Byzantine Empire. Ina book 
in which so many Turkish terms are translated it 
would be useful to add that Janissary equals yeni 
chert or “new soliders’. ‘“‘ Buza’’, a traditional 
Turkish drink still in demand, is described as “‘a 
kind of beer”, which hardly fits that thick white 
pasty drink, unless time has wrought a transforma- 
tion! The fascinating collection of pre-1826 
costumes is no longer to be seen in St. Irene, which 
is now empty and the majority of its contents are 
not yet on view elsewhere. The attentive reader 
wili notice a few misprints, but the production and 
binding are good and do justice to the interesting 
material that the book contains. P. D. WHITTING. 


BREAKING THE BISMARCK’S BARRIER, 22ND JULY, 1942- 
ist May, 1944. (History of the United States 
Naval Operations in World War Two, Vol. VI.) 
By S. E. Morison. (Oxford University Press.) 
The nearness of this country to the struggle with 

the Axis has tended to focus attention on the war 

with Germany and Italy. This volume is a welcome 
reminder that another equally desperate war was 
being fought at the same time in the Far East. 

The war in the South and South-West Pacific 
was conducted by the American Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under the very general direction of the Combined 
Anglo-American Chiefs of Staff. Although the forces 
engaged were predominantly American, a large part 
of the ground and air forces and a respectable com- 
ponent of the naval forces under General MacArthur 
in the South-West Pacific were Australian; New 
Zealand contributed ships, aircraft and troops to the 
South Pacific forces under Admiral Halsey’s com- 
mand ; and the Royal Netherlands Navy and mer- 


chant marine participated in the operations around 
New Guinea. Not only were the forces Allied, but 
the operations embraced every type of warfare to be 
found elsewhere in the various battle areas of the 
Second World War. 

Believing that “‘ modern military strength is like 
a tripod, one leg being the ground forces, another 
the navy and the third air power ”’, the author does 
not limit himself exclusively to naval actions ; he 
attempts to describe in its proper proportion the 
part played by each element in the breaking of the 
Bismarck’s Barrier. Nowhere, except perhaps in the 
Mediterranean campaign of 1940-1943, is the inter- 
play of land, sea, and air warfare so clearly demon- 
strated. In emphasizing the Allied realization of this 
fact, Professor Morison shows how the lack of co- 
operation between the Japanese Army and Navy 
was one of the major causes of their defeat. 

Like Great Britain’s, Japan’s position as an island 
empire depended upon her retaining the free usage 
of her lines of communication. As Allied strength 
in the Pacific grew, Japan’: control diminished. Her 
decision to contest every inch of the Allied advance, 
instead of retiring to a stronger and more easily 
defended position, cost her dear in shipping—a loss 
which her industrial capacity could not make good. 
When the Allied “island-hopping” policy had 
changed to one of by-passing enemy strong-points 
and throttling their supply lines, it was merely a 
question of time before the Japanese empire crumbled. 

Professor Morison has obviously profited by his 
experience “ of getting his feet wet” ; his narrative 
has the tang of the sea about it. It is not inappro- 
priate to say that Morison follows worthily in the 
wake of Mahan. THOMAS MILNE. 
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A PERSONAL STORY OF THE WAR 


IN NortTH AFRICA AND ITALY 


CALCULATED 


RISK 


GENERAL MARK 
CLARK 


The observations of General 
Eisenhower’s deputy during many 
of the most important campaigns 
of the last war are obviously very 
pertinent at the moment. As 
Commander of the 15th Army 
group General Clark received the 
surrender of the German forces in 
Italy, and soon afterwards became 
American High Commissioner in 
Austria—a position in which he 
was well able to experience and 
judge the present tactics of the 
Russians. 


He is completely frank about 
difficulties sometimes encountered 
between Allies in wartime and his 
warm narrative succeeds in being 
informative for the historian yet 
informal enough to hold the atten- 
tion of the general reader. 


General Eisenhower writes : 
prophesy that thousands will 
find the book as accurate and 
as completely absorbing as I did.”’ 


Fully illustrated 25/- net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP 
& CO. LTD 


HISTORY OF 


SYRIA, INCLUDING LEBANON AND 
PALESTINE. By Philip K. Hitti. (Macmillan, 
1951. 425.) 

Syria has long lacked a reliable and comprehensive 
history. This Professor Hitti now supplies. Careful 
and objective, his History of Syria derives much 
of its material from primary sources, and embodies 
both recent theory and the results of the latest 
archaeological discoveries. It is as detailed, within 
a single volume, as the wide scope of the subject 
allows. Across a vast span of time, from the Stone 
Age to the end of Turkish rule, Professor Hitti picks 
his documented way, halting wisely enough at the 
controversial question of the French mandate and 
the exacerbated politics of yesterday. Down the 
centuries, the objects of his scrutiny are interesting 
and diverse. He writes not only of the successive 
civilizations that have moulded Syrian history, but 
also of flora and fauna, of soil erosion, and of curios 
and recondite matters such as the “ high places”, 
of the Amorites, Roman gardening, troglodytic 
Nabateans, the origin of the veil, the obscure 
grandeur of the Ghassanid dynasty, and the gold 
anklets of a caliph’s saluki hounds. 

It is a great pity that a work so useful and well- 
grounded should not be more readable. Unfortu- 
nately, the History of Syria is written in a style that 
can be best described as “‘ American Professorial ”’. 
Verbs such as “eventualize” and “ eventuate ” 
abound, and we learn that Palmyra—Palmyra of all 
places —is “‘ an oasis nucleated by a hamlet”. When 
the author abandons this jargon and bravely launches 
into the colloquial, the effect is no more fortunate. 
“* Guy shook in his boots as Salah slew his captive,” 
is an unworthy account, to say the least, of that 
dramatic moment at Hattin when Salah-ed-Din 
in the King’s presence struck down Reynaud de 
Chatillon. Between the frustrated reader and the 
flavour, the movement, the rich chiaroscuro of 
history, the author’s style and method effectively 
interpose. They create a barrier impervious to all 
but facts. Consequently, though the History of 
Syria will long be consulted with profit, it may not 
always be read with much pleasure. 

ROBIN FEDDEN 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN. 

By Reginald Turnor. (Batsford. 21s.) 

In this volume Mr. Turnor has attempted, in the 
space of some one hundred pages, to survey the whole 
field of nineteenth-century architecture, from the 
time of the Regency architects to Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
To condense the history of the whole of nimeteenth- 
century architecture into such a short space has 
unavoidably resulted in the book looking somewhat 
like a catalogue. Mr. Turnor has tackled his problem 
as a humanist, as well as an architectural critic, but 
in the short space he has allowed himself he has been 
unable to develop the humanist side as much as one 
would wish ; and it is also to be regretted that he has 
permitted himself so many quotations from other 
writers, instead of amplifying his own views. When 
he does so, he writes engagingly and with wit. 

In tracing the decline in taste from Georgian 
architecture to the monstrosities of Butterfield, 
“ with his almost sadistic hatred of beauty ”, Water- 
house and Scott, Mr. Turnor maintains the view that 
the cause of the rot lay in the Victorian application 
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of moral standards to architecture and aesthetics. 
He devotes therefore, a relatively considerable por- 
tion of his book to discussing Pugin, the Oxford 
Movement and the Cambridge Ecclesiologists, and the 
extraordinary influence exercised by them for half 
a century—an influence which might have been 
healthy had not morality become confused with 
architecture. 

Mr. Turnor has rendered valuable service in 
drawing the reader’s attention to many of the lesser 
known and provincial architects ; and the hundred- 
and-twenty-seven illustrations with which the book 
is provided show both famous and obscure represen- 
tative buildings. For any student of this period 
Nineteenth Century Architecture in Britain is a 
valuable reference book, and it is well indexed. 

MICHAEL Ross. 


THE GLORY OF THE MEDIEVAL WORLD. By Régine 
Pernoud. (Dobson. 18s.) 
This is another attempt to defend the Middle 

Ages against their detractors : is it not time that they 
were rescued from the stifling embraces of their 
friends? Still, this is an agreeable essay, with a 
genuine feeling for the medieval centuries ; and when 
you lay it down, you may well feel that the author 
does succeed—where many a heavy tome has failed— 
in raising the veil and exposing at least one corner 
of a distant reality. What the author sets out to do 
is to give a “ conspectus of French medieval society 
and civilization at their zenith in the twelfth and 
especially the thirteenth century ” ; and so long as 
she sticks to this, the picture lives. Daily life, the 
bonds of family, the quality of medieval epic and 
medieval lyric—these are the things of which she 
speaks from first-hand knowledge. Elsewhere she 
is soon out of her depth ; and when, for example, 
she attempts to generalize about the Church or 
International Relations, where an eye for details 
avails little without a hard-won capacity to see the 
thing as a whole, more than a grain of salt must be 
added before her formulation can be swallowed. 
Nevertheless, she is right to ridicule the immense 
disproportion which condemns us, in our school- 
days, to spend months studying the dreary detail of 
the Eastern Question in the nineteenth century, and 
leaves us with no conception of the forces which 
created la douce France. 


Notes for further reading 


LORD SALISBURY. Mr. A. P. Ryan recommends : 
Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, by Lady 
Gwendolin Cecil. Four volumes, 1830-1892. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1921-32. Essays by Robert, 
Marguess of Salisbury. Two volumes, one “ Bio- 
graphical” and the other “ Foreign Politics ”. 
Murray, 1905. 


ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN AND THE COURT OF 
BURGUNDY. A short bibliography supplied by Dr. 
F. M. Godfrey: Roger de la Pasture—Van der 
Weyden, by J. Destree. Two volumes, Paris et 
Bruxelles, 1930. Die Altniederlaendische Malerei 
vol. 2, by M. J. Friedlaender. Berlin, 1924. The 
Waning of the Middle Ages by J. Huizinga. London, 
1924. Rogier van der Weyden by G. Hulinde Loo. 
Biographie Nationale de Belgique, 1936. Die 
Bildnisse von Rogier van der Weyden by W. Stein. 
Berlin, 1926. 


HISTORY IN 
THE MAKING 


The seeds of one of 
Britain’s greatest 
industries were in 
their odd little car... 


Yes, a Smiths Clock was there to count the 
golden hours. But how amazed they would 
have been if they could have witnessed the 
achievements that have followed down the 
years. Today, in Smiths Centenary Year, 
there are as many as 15 factories, employing over 
7,000, people devoted to the manufacture of 
Clocks and Watches alone, in the great Smiths 
of England organization . . . with arange that 
is altogether unique in design, quality and 
performance. 


TODAY THE HOUSEHOLD WORD FOR 


CLOCKS 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., 
LONDON, N.W.2. The Clock & Watch 
Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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Binding Cases 


Arrangements have now been made for 
the supply of * Easibind ’ binders to readers 
who wish to build their copies of History 
Today into complete volumes. 


The binder, although constructed to 
take a complete volume of 12 monthly 
copies, can be used immediately and copies 
inserted month by month as_ published. 
The cases provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and are in stiff maroon 
covers with the title gold-blocked on the 
spine. 


Orders can now be accepted by the 
Publishers, and delivery will be effected 
with the May issue. Price 10/6 


Reading Cases, for single issues, are also 
available and are particularly suitable for 
clubs, libraries and reading rooms. 


Price 5/— 
Send your order, with remittance to: 


“ HISTORY TODAY ” 
72 COLEMAN ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
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Correspondence 


Sir, 

May I commend a favourite passage to the 
compiler of Historical Brevities? It is Sir William 
Harcourt’s comment on the examination result of a 
Civil Service candidate (Gardiner, Life, II, p. 212) : 
“TI see that Mr. Blank attained high marks for 
history, which is good, and none at all for political 
economy, which is even more creditable. So pro- 
mising a public servant must not be lost to the 
Treasury.” 

Yours, etc., 
J. D. HARGREAVES. 
SIR, 

Might I beg you to correct an error in my article 
“The Incorrigible Habit : A Study of Dress Reform 
in England”? I did not say “‘ Ladies stepped out 
wearing brief chiffons” (page 64, bottom line, 
March issue). The word that I used was chitons ; 
and there is a substantial difference. 

Yours, etc., 
QUENTIN BELL, 


[CHITON : “‘ the garment commonly worn next to 
the skin in classical times.” —Webster. 

CHIFFON : “ any merely ornamental adjunct of a 
woman’s dress.” —Webster.—EDs.] 


SIR, 

One feature I would like to suggest and which 
you so far do not appear to have in mind is “‘ Work 
in Progress ”’, which would be a series of reports on 
contemporary historical research projects. Each 
would outline the present position in the topic con- 
sidered, illustrate documents or relics, say something 
about the historians conducting the work, and 
indicate future lines of study. I think this could be 
made a most interesting and readable study. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN WALTON. 


[We should welcome further comment from 
readers on this interesting suggestion.—Ebs.] 


Sir, 

Your correspondent Mr. Pine’s information 
(March number) on the progeny of Henry I is of 
extreme interest, and comes as an addition to my 
historical knowledge. But I fear that the effigy to 
which he refers in the nave of St. James’ Church, 
Bristol, cannot, for at least two good reasons, be 
safely assumed as that of Robert of Gloucester. It is 
a fine freestone effigy of a civilian, probably made in 
the first half of the fourteenth century ; the man is 
shown in a long belted kirtle with a long cloak. The 
date of the effigy (about two hundred years after the 
death of Robert) is in itself no obstacle to its being 
meant to commemorate him, for his Uncle Robert 
of Normandy had to wait nearly as long for the 
chain-mailed effigy which graces his tomb in the 
choir of Gloucester Cathedral. But the figure does 
not tally with Leland’s definite description—‘ a 
sepulchre of grey marble set upon six pillars of a 
small height”. What Leland says points to the 
monument’s being a thirteenth-century work, per- 
haps not unlike the Cantilupe shrine at Hereford or 
the tomb of Archbishop Hubert Walter at Canter- 
bury. My second point is that if so eminent a nobie 
as Robert of Gloucester was given an effigy (and 
there is no certain evidence that he was), almost 
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certainly it would have shown him in the armour of 
the soldier that he was. 
Yours, etc., 
BRYAN LITTLE. 
SIR, 
Mr. S. Middlebrook, the author of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne : Its Growth and Achievement, asks me 
to make it clear that a considerable amount of the 
historical information in my article on Newcastle in 
the February issue of History Today derives from 
his book. This I gladly do. Mr. Middlebrook’s 
book is the most comprehensive history of the city 
(indeed, the only full one published since 1827, to 
the best of my knowledge), and I regret that, through 
oversight, it was not properly credited in the article. 
Yours, etc., 
A. L. Lioyp. 
SIR, 

In this month’s issue of History Today you invite 
readers to contribute views and criticisms to a 
correspondence column. As one who warmly wel- 
comes your magazine as a promising means of 
developing the full cultural value of history, I should 
like to make one or two suggestions for your 
consideration. 

Firstly, though the texts of the articles are of a 
high standard and very readable, the illustrations 
are, I imagine, equally to be regarded as of prime 
importance as presenting the authetic stuff of history 
in assimilable form—even when as in Geoffrey 
Grigson’s Stonehenge article the intention is rather 
to show what people at different times thought about 
the past than what it actually was. If this is so, is it 
not most desirable that every illustration should be 
carefully documented as to date and origin ?—this 
is mainly the rule in your magazine already, but 
there have been exceptions. For instance, on p. 41 
of the March issue appears an attractive but undated 
picture of the isle of St. Eustatius, attributed only 
to the agency that supplied it to you. 

Secondly, would it not be a proper addition to 
the already wide scope of the magazine to include 
some series of illustrations to the great historical 
classics—from Herodotus to Grote, from Livy to 
Mommsen, Bede, Ranke, Gibbon, Macaulay and 
so on through history without end ? 

Yours, etc., 
E. J. ELLiort. 


[Dates are included, wherever possible, in the 
captions to pictures. When the prints we use are 
undated, we do our best to ensure that they are at 
least roughly contemporary.—Ebs.] 


INDEX 


An index of the contents of History 
Today is now being compiled and will be 
published early in 1952 upon the com- 
pletion of the first volume. 

In order that an estimate may be made 
of the number of copies that will be needed, 
readers are invited to notify the Publishers 
of their probable requirements. 

Please address your requirements to : 


HISTORY TODAY 
72, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


New Historical Works 


To be published May 


NELSON’S BAND 
OF BROTHERS 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


An authoritative historical study, based on many new and 
hitherto unexplored sources of reference, of the naval war, 1795 
to 1805, when the British Fleet, under Nelson's command, played 
a decisive role in the ultimate defeat of Napoleon. Written in 
narrative form, the work consists of biographies of fourteen of 
Nelson's principal captains—his “ band of brothers ’’—as Nelson 
called them—and presents an unusually intimate portrait of Nelson 
himself—the sailor and the man. 352 pages, with 
17 pages of half-tone illustrations. 15s. Od. net 


Ready late April 


JOURNEYS IN ENGLAND 


Edited by JACK SIMMONS 
(Professor of History, University College, Leicester) 


A shrewdly edited and most entertaining anthology compiled 
from the accounts of journeys made in England, and recorded by 
some of the outstanding writers of the last seven centuries. From 
Chaucer’s record of the Canterbury Pilgrims, the book reflects 
the changing modes and conditions of travel up to the twentieth 
century, whilst the travellers’ recorded comments and observa- 
tions provide a faithful picture of contemporary economic and social 
conditions—in town and country—through the 
years. 288 pages, with half-tone illustrations. 15s. Od. nei 


Also edited by Professor Simmons 


FROM EMPIRE TO 
COMMONWEALTH 


—Principles of British Imperial Government 


Statements of cardinal policy tracing the evolution of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. Selected documents, 1496 to 1949, 
set forth the principles underlying Commonwealth government 
and administration in the words of the men who 
framed them. 240 pages. 12s. 6d. ne: 


a valuable work of reference’*» —QUARTERLY REVIEW 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


000, 
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SIR HENRY BASHFORD, Chief Medical Officer 
to the Post Office 1933-43; Treasury Medical 
Adviser 1943-45 ; Honorary Physician to the King 
1941-44; author of The Harley Street Calendar, 
The Ideal Element in Medicine (Hunterian Oration), 
Health Standards in Industry, etc., etc. 


A. H. BURNE, LT.-COL., D.S.O., author of Lee, 
Grant and Sherman ; The Art of War on Land; 
The Battlefields of England, etc., etc. 


MAURICE COLLIS, late Indian Civil Service, 
author of Siamese White ; Trials in Burma; The 
Land of the Great Image ; Foreign Mud, etc., etc. 


F. M. GODFREY, PH.D., contributor to art magazines 
on Flemish and Dutch paintings, the iconography of 
Classical and Biblical subjects, etc. 


PHILIP HUGHES, trained in the history school 
at Louvain ; archivist to the Archbishop of West- 
minster 1934-44 ; author of A History of the Church 
(3 vols. to 1517), The Reformation in England, etc., 
etc. Father Hughes is now editing a symposium on 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Lingard and preparing Lingard’s correspondence for 
the Press. 


JULIAN HUXLEY, F.R.S., D.SC., author of Essays 
of a Biologist; The Science of Life (with H. G. and 
G. P. Wells) ; Africa View; Evolutionary Ethics ; 
Man in the Modern World, etc., etc. His essay in 
alphabetical history will form part of a volume to be 
published by Max Parrish in Spring, 1952. 


A. P. RYAN, C.B.E., Assistant Editor, The Time:. 
With this essay on the Third Marquess of Salisbury 
we begin a series of studies of British Prime 
Ministers. 


A. N. SHIMMIN, C.B.E., Professor of Social Science 
and Head of the Department of Social Studies at the 
University of Leeds. Professor Shimmin has written 
extensively on industrial organization with special 
reference to the textile industries. 


ARTHUR WALEY, translator of Chinese Poems ; 
The No Plays of fapan; The Tale of Genji ; author 
of The Way and its Power ; the Analects of Con- 
fucius, etc., etc. 


HISTORY TODAY 


Published on the second Friday of each month. Annual Subscription 30s. post free ; United 


States and Canada, $5.00. The next issue will appear on May 11th. Among future articles will be : 


BRITISH TOWNS AND CITIES IV 
Exeter by Dr. W. G. Hoskins 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS II 
Earl Grey by D. H. Pennington 


PAINTING AND HISTORY III 


George IV and Lawrence by Doreen and Geoffrey 
Agnew 


The Origin of British Plants by Wilfrid Blunt 
Marxism and China by Dixon Hoste 


Manchester University, 1851-1951 by Professor Sir 
Maurice Powicke 


The Great South African Trek by C. R. N. Routh 


BUILDERS OF INDUSTRY I 


Wilkinson, Ironmaster, 1728-1808 
by Dr. W. H. Chaloner 


Further issues will include :-— 

PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN 
(iii) Spencer Perceval by Roger Fulford 
(iv) Stanley Baldwin by D. C. Somervell 
(v) Lord Palmerston by A. J. P. Taylor 
(vi) Walpole by Dr. Jack Plumb 


BRITISH TOWNS AND CITIES 
(v) Manchester by R_ Sharpe France 


(vi) Swindon by John Betjeman 
(vii) Birmingham by Michael Rix 
(viii) York by John Rodgers, M.P. 


Colonel Sibthorp and the Exhibition of 1851 
by Christopher Sykes 
Henry Adams 
by Professor H. S. Commager 
Field-Marshal Blicher 
by Dr. Erick Eyck 


PAINTING AND HISTORY 
(iii) French Artists in 1848 by Denys Sutton 
(iv) Poussin and his Patrons by Professor Anthony 
Blunt. 
(v) Turner by Geoffrey Grigson 


HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED 


(2) Motley by Professor C. J. Renier 
(3) Froude by Sheldon van Auken 


Alberti by Sir Kenneth Clark 

Delphi by Dr. Charles Seltman 

The History of Zoological Gardens by Professor 
S. Zuckerman 

The People, Race and Nation of These Islands by 
Rayner Heppenstall 

History and Art History by Professor D. Talbot 


Rice 
London, 1900-1951 by D. W. Brogan 
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